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WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN KENNEDY, Batavia, N. 
Y.: Mental slowness is often latent superiority. 


PresipenT G. Stantey Hatt, Clark Univer- 
sity: The greatest mission in life and the great- 
est service we can render to the world is to add 
what little we can to knowledge, which is power. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. Sitver, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; The connection of home and school is too 
little thought of, even by superior teachers. Since 
“boarding ’round” days the home and school have 
known too little of each other. 


J. B. Montux, Los Angeles: There may be no 
other way of reaching an unruly boy except 
through the skin; but I am fully persuaded that 
three or four cases of corporal punishment a year, 
even in our largest schools, are quite sufficient. 


SurPERINTENDENT A. H. Keyes, Dover, N. H.: 
Care must be taken under the stress and pressure 
that we do not run our educational train beyond 
the safety limit of speed and wreck the lives of the 
passengers upon the rocks of shattered nerves and 
chronic disease. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Titton, Bangor, Me.: 
The better the work, the better the pay, ought to 
hold good in school work as elsewhere. I sub- 
mit that the even scale of salaries is not just and 
should be abolished, if a suitable method of adjust- 
ment can be substituted. 


Dr. J. E. Bravery, Randolph, Mass.: We for- 
get that pupils bring their moral and physical 
powers as well as their mental powers to school. 
During the years of school life the tastes, the set- 
tled preference, the habits of thought and conduct 
are rapidly forming. The school is one of the 
factors in this adjustment and growth. It is of the 
utmost importance that its influence should be 
clear and strong. 


GeorGceE D. CarRINGTON, JR.: Our first inter- 
est should be the children; we should be ever vigi- 
lant concerning their welfare and education; we 
should make it our business to see that their sur- 
roundings at school and at home are such as will 
give them health, reduce the chances for sickness 
to a minimum, inake them strong of mind and 
body, and withal that they develop into honorable, 
noble men and women. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT. 
(XXL) 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


From the opening day of March Mr. Howells 
will be living on what is often styled “borrowed 
time.” But it will be the unanimous wish of his 
hosts of friends that the added days may know 
nothing of the “labor and sorrow,” of which the 
ancient psalmist wrote so confidently as the sure 
attendant upon advanced years. 

As the phrase goes, Mr. Howells is largely “a 
self-made man.” The early years of his life in Ohio 
were years of struggle and stress in his father’s 
newspaper office first, and afterwards in other 
similar offices, as compositor, correspondent, and 
editor. But in those years aims were born and 
subsequently amply realized which have made him 
for certainly thirty years a brilliant and unique 
figure in American literary circles. 

When Mr. Lincoln became president, Mr. How- 
ells was appointed consul at Venice, a post which 
he retained until the Civil war was ended. There 
amid the lagoons and palaces he studied faithfully 
the Italian language and literature, and wrote 
those charming descriptions of people and scenes 
that delight one as he turns the pages of ‘“Vene- 
tian Life.” 

On his return from abroad, he entered upon his 
editorial relationships with the Atlantic Monthly, 
which gave him a post of privilege and honor for 
the next fifteen years. Up to 1871 he had es- 
sayed nothing definite in the line of fiction, but 
then he published his “Their Wedding Journey,” 
which was warmly and widely welcomed as a new 
form in the American novel. Its success led him 
to other ventures, and soon it appeared that he had 
won for himself a large and interested constitu- 
ency of readers, a constituency which he has 
steadily held up to the present. 

Mr. Howells had insight sufficient to see that 
there was “a rich field in America for realistic 
fiction,’ and he has sowed and reaped in that field 
unintermittingly, and not without ample reward. 
Not even his most devoted friends have claimed for 
him the ability to produce great character portrait- 
ures. One of his warmest admirers alludes to his 
work as the “normal and average unfoldings of 
character rather than in striking and unusual rev- 
elations of what is in life”’” Yet what he does in 
his chosen realm is admirably done, as must be 
admitted by a perusal of “A Chance Acquain- 
tance,” “The Lady of the Aroostook,” “A 
Woman’s Reason,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
and others of his full repertoire. The people one 
meets here are real people, whose sayings and do- 
ings are reported by a kindly-disposed scribe; and 
which interest others, who seem to recognize in 
them their own blood and kin. And the author’s 
diction is elegant, while it is free from any attempt 
at vulgar linguistic adornment. 
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It was not until more recent years that Mr. How- 
ells began to feel the attraction of the strenuous 
American social problems, which have been so 
conspicuous a feature of our later literature. But 
at last he was drawn into this field of tournament, 
and as a competitor in its lists. In his “A Hazard 
of New Fortunes” and “A Traveler from Altru- 
ria” he deals with present currents and tendencies 
in American life; and with saneness and caution as 
well as courage. But it is not so much in his fic- 
tion that he treats of these. insistent social and 
economical problems as in his essays and miscel- 
laneous writing. His love of and yearning for 
brotherliness is perhaps most conspicuous in his 
poems. For Howells has made a place for him- 
self also as a poet. His last book of verse, pub- 
lished in 1895, and with the somewhat singular 
caption of “Stops of Various Quills,” reveals his 
deep interest in this restless modern life, and the 
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problems which that life is continually thrusting 
into prominence. 

A feature of Howells’ poems is the simplicity of 
their language. Take ‘““The Bewildered Guest,” 
a poem of only fourteen lines, ten words to a line, 
or one hundred and forty words in all. Only five 
of these words are other than monosyllables. 
Compare it with one of Tennyson’s sonnets of equal 
length, and there are twenty-nine words in it of 
more than one syllable. The advantage for sim- 
plicity in poetic diction lies with Howells. 

Some critics have thought they could trace the 
influence of Longfellow on Howells’ diction as 
well as on the range of his work, both in prose 
and poetry. There certainly are some striking 
correspondences between the two, and such as give 
a more than ordinary meaning to Howells’ words 
at the Longfellow centennial: “The happiest days 
of my life were those I spent with Longfellow.” 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


AND AT HOME.—(il.) 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


It was a Yale graduate, William Livingston, of 
the class of 1741, who blocked out the first large 
scheme for an American state university. His 
plan failed of adoption then and there—it was in 
colonial New York—and in its stead there arose 
King’s College, known to-day as Columbia Uni- 
versity. When, three or four generations later, 
our state universities came into the fulness of their 
career, they justified .the foresight of William Liv- 
ingston. He planned an institution in intimate 
union with the commonwealth in its entirety. 
Yet even he could hardly have guessed how inti- 
mately the American state university would be- 
come interwoven, in manifold relationships, with 
all the economic and higher life of the state. A 
group of Yale men had much to do with the mak- 
ing of one of these institutions, with which I am 
best acquainted, the University of California. 
Your “Mother of Colleges’? does not forget, but 
goes on calling the grandchildren back to her. 
Bakewell, Blumer, Cook, Day, and I know not 
how many others, she has called back to her from 
California. The Universities of California, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Illinois, and others, a goodly number, each with 
its strong-lined individuality—these are institu- 
tions which are deeply inwrought and forever 
working in deep unison with the very forces that 
make the living state. There is hardly an occupa- 
tion or an interest of any great number of the peo- 
ple with which they do not have to do, in some ac- 
tual and influential connection. 

Such a condition cannot be described. One 
has to live with it and live into it to see what it really 
is. Gold mines, coal mines, bridges and ditches, 
cows and calves and nesting hens, lady birds that 
fight the scale on orchard trees, the ears of corn 
with their perfect kernels crowding down to the 
tip, the forest preserve, the weather, the earth- 
quake, and a thousand other things in which men 
have a material interest, all have their “intellectual 
coefficient” and find their scientific place and 


meaning in the university. Through one or an- 
other of its departments the university deals with 
them all; and so it deals with problems of state 
taxation, of insurance, of banking, of charities 
and corrections, of library administration, of jour- 
nalism. It is intimately concerned with the 
learned professions, and every occupation which 
it touches takes on somewhat the character of a 
profession. Its influence is felt in education of 
every kind and grade. 

I would not have it appear that this close con- 
nection with manifold public interests in the 
prerogative of state universities in contrast with 
universities of other types. All universities, and 
particularly all American universities, are engaged 
in the service of the state. Those under public 
control and those under other than public control 
are simply approaching that service from different 
sides. The end is the same. But the additional 
fact cannot be overlooked that in the case of the 
state universities this connection with public inter- 
ests has an intimacy, and is weighted with a sense 
of immediate responsibility, which result more or 
less directly from their organization under public 
control. 

In the better institutions of both types, the 
growth of public spirit is so marked in recent 
years that we have come to regard it as an essen- 
tial characteristic of the one American university 
type. It is public spirit of the American kind— 
not mere devotion to the state as represented by 
the government, but a democratic identification 
with the aims and interests of the people. The 
people have come to expect such public spirit in 
institutions of learning, and are not reticent as to 
expressions of disapproval if it be wanting. Even 
a strong institution may suffer disadvantage in a 
variety of ways if it fail to come into appreciative 
touch with the great body of the people. I do not 
mean material disadvantage, which we need not 
stop to consider here, but loss of the university’s 
rightful participation in the larger life of the time, 
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an abatement of its fulness of enjoyment, power, 
and service. 

No university, however, should seek that larger 
share in the life of the commonwealth unless it is 
prepared to take the trouble and pay the price. 
For no merely incidental addition of popular pieces 
to its program can do the work. ‘ihe intramural 
life of the institution cannot continue to be its only 
real life, to which its life abroad is a mere pro- 
visional addendum. Its life abroad must be as 
real as its life at home, and of one piece with its 
life at home. And that life at home must suffer 
change for the sake of the whole life, of which it is 
but a part. Such change calls for.the most seri- 
ous and well-considered purpose to make the uni- 
versity serviceable to the higher life of the whole 
people and to that economic life which is the ally 
of the higher life. Nothing can more shrewdly 
defeat this high aim than any popular doubt as to 
the sincerity of the movement, even though such 
doubt be wholly without foundation. It must be 
clear that the university, in drawing near to the 
people, is not seeking primarily certain advan- 
tages for itself, but is rather seeking to fulfill a 
freely recognized and cherished function of co- 
operation. And such co-operation must be with- 
out condescension—carried on in frank recogni- 
tion of the wisdom and the endeavor after right- 
eousness that lies beyond the university’s nar- 
rower, institutional borders. 

I fear that what I have just said partakes a little 
of the homiletic character. But I trust that such 
a preachment will not seem to pass the bounds of 
courtesy, when I remind you that it is not intended 
to apply to one university alone, but to all; and 
that before saying the words in this ancient uni- 
versity, where I ama guest, I had repeated them for 
many years, and doubtless to the point of weari- 
ness, in that younger state university where I was, 
for the time being, at home. Others have said 
the same things, better than I, in many an insti- 
tution of our land. And at best the words will 
sound to you here only like a restatement of that 
call to public service which three centuries have 
heard from the men of Yale—Address. 
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‘* THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” 


Art thou in misery, brother? Then, I pray, 
“Be comforted! Thy grief shall pass away. 


Art thou elated? Ah! be not too gay; 
Temper thy joy; this, too, shall pass away. 


Art thou in danger? Still let reason sway, 
And cling to hope; this, too, shall pass away! 


Tempted, art thou? In all thine anguish lay 
One truth to heart; this, too, shall pass away! 


Do rays of loftiest glory round thee play? 
Kinglike art thou? this, too, shall pass away! 


Whate’er thou art, where’er thy footsteps stray, 
Heed the wise words: this, too, shall pass away! 
—Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
James H. Eckels: Common sense is never so 
much needed as when the agitator is abroad. 
There is no such thing as dishonesty by an honest 
man. 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
RURAL COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY ERNEST BURNHAM, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When it is known that at present 75 per cent. of 
the teachers in graded schools in the villages and 
cities of this state have had some professional train- 
ing by the state, while less than 2 per cent. of the 
teachers in the country schools have had such 
training, the fact is patent to all that the campaign 
for professionally trained teachers for rural schools 
is hardly begun. 

3efore such a campaign can proceed there must 
be developed a sufficient demand, on the part of the 
patrons and supporters of country schools, for 
trained teachers. A sufficient demand will induce 
an increasing number of ambitious and worthy 
young people to seek that particular kind of train- 
ing which will prepare them for successful work in 
country schools. Such a demand has been created 
in recent years, by farmers’ institutes and other 
agencies, in many districts; in fact this new de- 
mand has outrun the supply, and as a result a 
study of the whole question of trained teachers is 
being made. 

The brief study of this question here attempted 
is based upon the confident belief that all honest, 
patriotic citizens, whether they happen to live in 
the city or in the country, when they know the 
facts, will unite in the demand that our proud 
American boast of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none be made as true to children as 
to older people. Public sentiment, the drawn 
sword of justice in this country, will enforce the 
demand for trained teachers for all boys and girls. 

A trained teacher is: First, one who has fullness 
and accuracy of knowledge in the subjects which 
are to be taught and who is determined to become 
intimately familiar with all the sources at his com- 
mand to which he may go or send for the increase 
of his knowledge and the proof of its accuracy; 
and secondly, he is one who by patient teaching 
under competent criticism has been shorn of care- 
less, haphazard, slovenly, weak, and _ wasteful, 
methods and has by observation, instruction, and 
practice acquired efficient, time-saving methods, 
Thirdly, a trained teacher is a manly man ora 
womanly woman who, by association with nature 
and humanity through books and by personal con- 
tact, has grown into a compelling soul-power suffi- 
cient to interpret, to cultivate, to vivify, to indi- 
vidualize, to inspire in children and youth the best 
ideals of life in general and of the humanity and 
nature about them in particular; to banish laziness 
and self-satisfying stagnation by giving the con- 
science a better grip on the will. 

Progress in the training of teachers for country 
schools must find its starting point in existing con- 
ditions. There must be systematic study of these 
conditions. The facts which underlie the present 
status of the matter must be discovered, correlated, 
and proved. This is too vital a question to find a 
basis for action in mere theory or speculative 
opinion. The necessary facts may be known, and 


only in so far as they are known can there be any 
safe basis for the reasonably permanent, construc- 
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tive work which the spirit of the times demands. 
This work is sure to be done because the conditions 
are being provided which insure to this great work 
the necessary able, trained, experience-proven, con- 
structive leadership. 

Teacher training has been carried on success- 
fully at state expense for many years, and the agri- 
cultural population has cheerfully borne its share 
of the taxation which has been necessary for the 
support of normal schools, without ever demand- 
ing with sufficient unanimity and emphasis that 
these schools try at least to solve the problem of 
doing equal justice to both urban and rural popula- 
tion. 

It has evidently been thought by those in au- 
thority that the rural districts did not want trained 
teachers, and that even if they did, they could not 
afford to have them. This may have been true of 
many districts and it is possibly still true of some 
districts which, recognizing their financial inability 
to maintain an up-to-date school, take no advan- 
tage of a convenient law enabling them to better 
their financial condition. 

It has doubtless been the purpose of administra- 
tive officers to do the best for all concerned, but 
they have been baffled until recently by the circum- 
stances hedging in the country schools. As a 
consequence, the whole normal school machinery 
has been largely adapted to the work of providing 
teachers for graded schools in particular. 

The natural consequences of this plan of work 
needed but the additional circumstances of the bet- 
ter organization and better wages of village and 
city schools to make it yield the present unbal- 
anced, unjust, and un-American status of 75 per 
cent. of state-trained teachers in the urban schools 
and less than 2 per cent. of state-trained teachers 
in the rural schools. 

Fortunately for country children normal school 
training, while it ought to be the best, has not been 
the only training available for young people desir- 
ing to become teachers. The method of practi- 
cally unguided, experimental practice in real schools 
has been in operation throughout the years. The 
time-honored, experimental method to which the 
state is indebted for 98 per cent. of its rural teach- 
ers has been in a measure successful. This method 
is familar to all. By it, at least one-fourth of the 
total number of country teachers enter the teach- 
ing force every year. 

These new teachers are entirely without profes- 
sional training and a majority of them have never 
before tried to carry independently any responsi- 
bility. They have come up to a minimum standard 
of scholarship; but their qualifications in general 
culture and physical and moral tone, if estimated at 
all, are largely guessed at from clothing, figure, 
face, and manners. Careful investigation in one 
county, Calhoun, shows that of fifty-five beginners 
in one year, twenty-two were graduated from city 
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high schools, nineteen were graduated from village 
high schools, eight had had part of a high school 
course, and six were graduates of the eight-year 
common school course. 

During one term of the same year in the same 
county, the active teaching force of 155 rural 
teachers consisted of fifty beginners, thirty-seven 
who had had one year, eleven who had had two 
years, nine who had had three years, and forty- 
eight who had had four or more years of teaching 
experience. 

There has been a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of beginners to the whole number in recent 
years, but approximately these proportions persist 
in the county studied; one-third of the rural teach- 
ing force with neither special training nor practical 
experience, one-third who have had from one to 
three years of largly unobserved and undirected 
trial; and one-third who have had four or more 
years of the same sort of training. 

Five years of almost daily observation of the 
work of these teachers establishes the conviction 
that this independent and largely uncriticised ex- 
perience may produce a first-class teacher, and 
again it may be practically worthless. The balance 
turns on the health and temperament of the teacher 
and his attitude toward his work. The vital ele- 
ment here is the spirit of the teacher. This is the 
open door through which walk into the school the 
disorganizing and dissipating power of low ambi- 
tion and indefinite ideals or the pride-invoking, 
self-arousing power of clear ideals and ennobling 
ambitions. 

Observation seems to prove that weak and time- 
wasting work anywhere in the public school sys- 
tem tends to reproduce its kind, but with lessening 
vitality, while definite and efficient work anywhere 
in the public school system tends to reproduce its 
kind with ever-increasing vitality and power for 
good. 

If this is a true general principle its application 
to the question under discussion is far-reaching. 
The poorly-trained, undeveloped teacher is handi- 
capping, for all time, the plastic lives he fails to 
bring to their best possibilities. In like manner 
the developed, skilled teacher is expanding and re- 
creating in larger mould the lives before him every 
day. 

In concluding the discussion of this most used 
method of preparing teachers for country schools, 
ignoring the mass of failures and all that these 
failures have meant in dwarfed and stunted human 
souls, it is but justice to state the truth that this 
method supplemented by county supervision, asso- 
ciations, institutes, and reading circles has brought 
into the service of the state very many noble men 
and women, some of whom, although in the service 
but a few years, have aroused and safely started in 
life many of the best men and women in the coun- 
try’s history —Address. 


COMMON SENSE. 
Common sense is the name which practical people give to the best and easiest way of doing 
their work, and the simplest and completest way of gaining knowledge or explaining any diffi- 
culty. Common sense consists of reasoning on the evidence of the senses, but without keeping ac- 


count of the process. 


When this common-sense method is made precise and accurate, it becomes 


the scientific method of gained knowledge—Hugh Robert O’Neil. 
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LOOKING ABOUT.—(VI.) 


BY A. E. 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY. 


At Valparaiso, Indiana, about fifty miles from Chicago 
—and in Chicago, at the corner of Wood and Harrison 
streets—are about twenty college buildings worth $1,000,- 
000 with a student registration last year of 5,141, with a 
tuition income for college purposes of $200,000, and this 
aggregation and combination, once known as the Valpa- 
raiso normal school, then as the Valparaiso College, will 
hereafter be known as the Valparaiso University. It 
has never had a dollar in endowment, has not a building 
given in whole or in part by any man of large means. 
Not a dollar’s help has been solicited; no real estate 
scheme has backed it. No denomination has bid it God 
speed. Still it has more money in buildings and more in- 
come than any one of a third of the colleges, not state 
supported, in the United States. 

These facts put Valparaiso in a class by itself.. Think 
of a college president who never went before a legisla- 
ture for assistance, who never solicited a dollar, who 
never spent an hour away from the college town in 
search of funds, who never made a speech from pulpit, in 
prayer meeting, or convention, for assistance, who never 
had in his pocket a subscription book, who never em- 
ployed an agent to canvass for money, who has taught 
in the classrocm practically every colleze day for forty- 
eight weeks in the year! 

A million-dollar plant, practically earned out of the tui- 
tion, while the president and his associate have taken out 
for themselves a sum sufficient to yield an income to live 
on comfortably, leaving their families so provided for 
that they are turning over the entire million-dollar plant 
to an incorporated board of trustees without one dollar’s 
remuneration, content to draw a moderate salary so long 
as they shall remain with the university. 

This year they have built three noble college buildings 
at Valparaiso at a cost of about $150,000. Last year they 
bougbt the famous Dental College buildings in Chicago, 
valued at a quarter of a million dollars. A few years ago 
they bought the Western Medical College buildings, and 
assisted in erecting the Frances Willard hospital. How 
has it been done? 

Thirty-four years ago, in the famous panic of 1873, H. 
B. Brown opened a private school at Valparaiso, and for 
eight years he saw the plant grow slowly but surely. He 
did much of the teaching, ran the boarding house, admin- 
istered the institution, until in eight years he had run up 
the registration to about nine hundred. Then the possi- 
bilities began to suggest themselves, and Mr. Brown in- 
vited O. P. Kinsey to join him, and for twenty-eight 
years they have worked with undivided purpose. 

It is possible for any earnest young man or woman to 
come in at the beginning of any term and get whatever 
he needs, and as much as he needs, and leave when he 
must. Here is a faculty in the languages, in mathe- 
matics. in sciences, in engineering, in literature of college 
standards, with laboratories to match. There are also 
commercial, industrial, art and music departments. 
In connection with the university there is one of the best 
medical colleges in the West, and there is no better 
equipped dental college in the United States, or a better 
school of pharmacy. 

The tuition at Valparaiso is uniform, with no extias,— 
fifteen dollars a term for four terms, or fifty dollars for 
the year. For this one can take whatever he may choose, 

There is the best of living for the least cost. For $1.20 
a week, or $57.60 a year, they give good table board; and 
for 37% cents a week, or $18 a year, they give a comfort- 


WINSHIP. 


able room. For $125.60 one can have tuition, board, and 
room. But most of them live better than that. They 
can have a room in the elegant new dormitory, steam 
heat, sitting room, sleeping room, hot and cold running 
water, large closet,—two in a suite—for 75 cents a week, 
and can live “like princes” as to food and service for 
$1.40 a week, making the cost for the “swells” for tui- 
tion, board, and room $153.20 a year. This is no coun- 
try academy living, but it is absolutely good living. 
There are, this term, upwards of a thousand students on 
the swell basis. There are twelve at a table. There isa 
waiter for each table, a supervisor of service for every 
eight tables, a head of each of the three dining rooms. 

The charge of $1.40 a week means five cents for break- 
fast, five cents for supper, ten cents for dinner. From 
this one cent is deducted from each meal for the cost of 
preparation and serving, leaving four cents each for 
breakfast and supper and nine cents for dinner for raw 
material. This means $40 each breakfast and supper, 
and $90 for dinner for 1,000 students. The theory is that 
good things are the cheapest, that absolute cleanliness is 
indispensable to economy, that variety is advantageous, 
that prompt, attractive service pays. 

The day I was there the dinner was so good that I did 
not believe that it was possible to provide it for nine 


cents for-raw materials, and asked for the exact figures, 
Here they are for 1,000 persons:— 


Three hundred and thirty-eight pounds halibut at 10 
cents, $33.80; 10 bushels potatoes at 40 cents, $4.00; 24 
gallons tomatoes at 30 cents, $7.20; 15 dozen cans corn at 
>) cents, $7.75; 100 quarts cranberries at 8 cents, $3.00: 
100 pounds sugar for sauce at 5 cents, $5.00; 124 loaves 
of bread at 2 cents, $2.48; 26 pounds butterine at 11 cents, 
$2.86; pudding for dessert, $6.00; pudding sauce, $1.50; 
salt, pepper. sugar, ete., $3.00; coffee with milk and sugar, 
if wanted, $3.70; total, $85.29. Here is a meal of fish, 
three vegetables, bread, butter, cranberry sauce, dessert, 
and coffee. Everyone has all that he wishes. 


Except in the summer term fully five-sixths of the stu- 
dents are young men. 

The Dental College is of especial interest. There are 
nearly 250 young men taking the three-years’ course. 
Here the tuition is on a different scale from that at Val- 
paraise, and there is no attempt to look after their liviag, 
The building is large, and fully equipped with all sorts 
of laboratories, libraries, and museums, in some respects 
the best in the country. The clinic feature is not sur- 
passed in the United States or Europe, so that seven for- 
eign countries are represented by students who have 
come to America especially to take the course in dentis- 
try in this college. Some of them have already graduated 
at the best schools in their own land. There are seventy 
chairs in the large clinic hall. Here the work is done by 
the students under the observation of demonstrators. 
They often have as many as three hundred patients in 
one day. No charge is made for the work, and cost 
price only for material. They used $5,000 worth of gold 
last year. This Dental College is twenty-five years old. 
For a few years past its relation to the university has 
been merely nominal, but within two years it has been 
purchased by the university, though it is managed as in- 
dependently as before, and by the same faculty. 


In Chicago alone there are 1,000 former students of the 
university, and nearly 300 were seated at the banquet at 
the auditorium recently, and it was a body of men profes- 
sional, commercial, and official as interesting as one often 
sees together. 
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THE TEACHERS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


BY IDA M. DALY. 


The necessity of some sort of link in educational 
systems between the teaching force and the super- 
intendent has been felt for some time, especially in 
those systems where the teacher is four or five 
steps removed from the superintendent. The re- 
cent reforms in education in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, which may be said in the main to have 
sprung from the teachers, would seem to attest 
this. Sometimes prayers for reform die with the 
first supine officer, who fearfully anticipates failure 
of the pleadings to the powers above. The writer 
of this article twenty years ago in Washington, 


about the time that Dr. Harris inaugurated the. 


system of semi-annual promotion in St. Louis, 
asked the superintendent if it would not be a good 
thing for the Washington public schools. Since 
that time a small band of high school teachers have 
repeatedly urged the wisdom of it upon superior 
officers, most of whom prayed “that it would never 
come to pass.” 

Upon the installation in Washington of the new 
superintendent of schools, Dr. William E. Chan- 
cellor, formerly superintendent of Paterson, N. J., 
this same band smiled cynically and proposed to 
judge the new superintendent wholly upon whether 
he would make as his first recommendation the 
system of semi-annual promotion. Strange as it 
may appear, without suggestion from anyone here, 
the superintendent in his first communication to 
the board of education recommended the estab- 
lishment of the system of semi-annual promotion. 

It took twenty years to accomplish one simple 
educational reform! 

If there had been a legitimate road for the sug- 
gestions of teachers to reach the superintendent, 
Washington might have had this salutary educa- 
tional measure twenty years ago. 

A teachers’ advisory council to the superin- 
tendent was inaugurated by Dr. Chancellor in the 
school system of Bloomfield_in 1902, and in Pater- 
son in 1904, where it has operated very success- 
fully. One of the first of the many progressive 
changes that Dr. Chancellor has made in Washing- 
ton is the establishment of a teachers’ advisory 
council. 

The teachers’ advisory council in Wash- 
ington consists of the superintendent of 
schools and _ eleven members of the 
teaching force,——one from the kindergarten, 
two from the primary, two from the _in- 
termediate, one from the principals, one from the 
teachers of special subjects, three from the high 
schools, and one from the normal school,— whose 
term of office is practically permanent, or lasts un- 
til the resignation is accepted by the majority of 
the council. 


The method of election at Bloomfield, at Pater- 
son, and at first in Washington was as follows: 
The superintendent appoints the first member ; the 
superintendent and the first member choose the 
second; the three members choose the fourth, and 
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so on until all the members are appointed. In 
Washington after the third member was chosen, 
the method of election was changed by the council. 
The teachers in the various classes mentioned 
above were invited to meet and ballot for five can- 
didates as representatives from their respective 
classes as suggestive names for the council to act 
upon, which then made a selection. 

The officers are a chairman and a secretary 
elected by the council, the chairman for one year 
only, and the secretary during the pleasure of the 
council. The superintendent is not eligible to any 
office. 

The committees of the council, which are as- 
signed annually by the chairman and ratified by a 
majority of the board, are as follows: Committee 
on laws, rules, regulations, committee on outlook, 
committee on courses of study, methods, and de- 
vices, committee on text-books and_ teachers’ 
books, committee on forum and lectures. 

The committee on laws, rules, and regulations 
keeps informed of the latest rules and regulations 
of school boards throughout the country and of 
the most progressive statutes of the states for the 
regulation of education and the betterment of 
teachers, which it reports to the council. 

The committee on outlook keeps watch over 
educational periodicals and literature and advises 
the council as to the progression of educational 
ideas. 

The committee on courses of study, methods, and 
devices advises the council similarly as to the most 
recent changes in the courses of study and methods 
throughout the educational world. 

The chairman of the committtee on text-books, 
as well as of all other committees, keeps in touch 
with the chairman of the similar committee of the 
Teachers’ Association. 

The committee on forum and lectures nominates 
a board of governors of five members, who arrange 
with the teachers for professional study cycles, 
seminars, and lecture courses. 

Meetings of the council are held every two 
weeks, and all information regarding its proceed- 
ings is transmitted to the public by the written 
communication of the secretary under the direc- 
tion of the council. 

The purpose of the council as stated in the con- 
stitution is two-fold, “to promote the welfare of the 
teachers and to advise the superintendent as to 
measures and policies.” 

Measures and policies are debated by the coun- 
cil, but the superintendent is not bound by its con- 
clusions. The great advantage is that it gives the 
superintendent the teachers’ point of view, which 
he could not otherwise obtain. 


BRAIN SURGERY. 


We have been slow in believing that brain sur- 
gery would cure bad boys, first, because the evi- 
dence was too slight; second, because the tests 
were too brief; third, because it puts the responsi- 
bility for badness too largely upon the physical 
conditions. Wait for a better demonstration. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


“LORNA DOONE.”— 


First make a general reading for plot and points 
of external structure. 

The plot is the framework of the structure of 
the romance as well as of the novel. This frame- 
work is made up of the different stories, which in 
turn are made up of the incidents. The purpose 
of the plot is to unify the series of events which 
make up the narrative. The author conceives his 
plot and has it clearly in mind throughout the 
shaping of the narrative. The narrative may or 
may not be so shaped that the plot is plainly evi- 
dent to the reader. 

The dramatic force of a romance rests in the 
actions and incidents which make up the plot, 
rather than in the personality of the characters. 

The incidents which make up the plot are the 
single details which move the story on. The ac- 
tions are the series of incidents or events which 
make groups of related events important. 

The way in which the author groups related 
events and makes them take a place in the story 
in such a way that they could not be spared, is 
what gives unity to the story. 

By his technical ability to so shape his story that 
unconsciously we feel its unity and enjoy with an 
artistic sense the way in which it moves from one 
scene to another, the author holds our interest 
and makes us appreciate both him and his work. 
Blackmore is a master in this technical ability. 
When he leaves us at the end of certain chapters 
to shift the story into other scenes, we are breath- 
less until we have put these scenes together again. 
Yet by this very suspense he whets our interest 
in the main theme, and when he returns to it we 
find after all we could not spare what goes be- 
tween. It is especially important that the interest 
should be so kept up in a romance where the force 
of the story depends upon the incidents. The 
dramatic excitement of it depends upon what hap- 
pens, not upon what people think, or from what 
motives they act, under the given circumstances. 
Added to the interest in the action of the story, 
the romance receives a peculiar interest of its own 
from the time and place where it is laid, and in turn 
reveals its true place with a peculiar sympathy 
from the imaginary associations which it has at- 
tached to them. A romance makes a place more 
beautiful and more real to us than even history 
does, for we have heart memories of it from the 
book we love whether they are true or not. The 
romance writer has more license to deal with im- 
probabilities, particularly in the matter of his 
local inaccuracies, than has the novelist. We do 
not object to the glamour of unreality in the ro- 
mance, if in imagination we are introduced to brave 
men and beautiful women amidst associations that 
shall be forever dear. | 

Blackmore, in “Lorna Doone,” has felt this, and 
made the moors of Devonshire inseparable from 
the story of “Lorna Doone.” 

The scene of “Lorna Doone” is laid in the 


moors of Devonshire. Devonshire is a moun- 
tainous, interior county in the south-central part 
of England. This county is particularly romantic 
in the literary sense. It is covered with rough 
hills and close valleys, difficult of access and easy 
to lose oneself in—good hiding places for retreat 
or for strongholds for the lawless. Cut by numer- 
ous streams into wild, rocky gorges, it is naturally 
a home for superstition. There is plenty of chance 
to attach legends of adventure to such a place, and 
also plenty of chance for folklore to weave the 
supernatural into the real, and out of both to shape 
romances full of the spirit of the place and of local 
scenic color. 

The story of the Doones and of big Jan Ridd is 
an old romance of Devonshire. One of the wild- 
est glens in the Devonshire hills is known* as 
Doone valley, and little heaps of rocks spotting it 
are said to be the huts of the Doones. 

To this glen the Doones retreated, Blackmore 
tells us in the course of the story, after they were 
driven from their estates in the North by some 
circumvention of a king’s partiality or a king’s 
prejudice. The event happened in the wild days 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. For 
some reason not told the Doones were outlawed 
as well as dispossessed, and they established them- 
selves in their Devonshire hiding place, full of ran- 
cour which made them what they were called—out- 
laws—in the most unlicensed sense of the word. 

So Doone Glen became a robbers’ camp, whence 
terror and destruction ravaged the county. No 
man nor beast crossing the moors from one little 
village of its more open valleys to another was 
safe to call his life his own. The Doones must 
live, and there was only one way for them to live, 
—by slaughter. We have many types of outlaws 
in literature, from Robin Hood down. The 
Doones represent the extreme type. They were 
of noble family, and carried with them into their 
wildness their aristocratic spirit. The clan idea 
prevailed. The head of the family, Sir Ensor 
Doone, was as much a robber baron as if he had 
lived in his fortified castle during the Norman dyn- 
asty. There was no passing. beyond his word or 
his judgment. Also the prejudice of blood and 
birth was chenshed by the band as if they were 
cavaliers. Beyond this they were as wild as if 
they had been born to the mountains. They had 
withdrawn thither in a fury of anger and disappoint- 
ment; this fury instead of turning to plans of retri- 
bution or revenge spent itself in unrestrained law- 
lessness, whose only purpose seemed to be to pro- 
vide themselves a living and glut their hatred on 
devastation., 

What has brought this about has happened be- 
fore the story opens, but Blackmore makes it plain 
to us in the introduction which comprises the first 
five chapters. 


*See photogravures from pictures by Dr. Mitchell and others in the 
edition published by John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia. 


(Continued on page 327.} 
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BIRD DAY EXERCISE. 
BY M, B. C AND M. A S, BOSTON. 


SPRING’S CONCERT. 


Spring should be represented by a pretty girl, taller 
than the others. She may be dressed in white, like a 
fairy queen, with small crown of gilt paper, a star-tipped 
wand, and wings of white muslin or tissue paper over a 
foundation of bonnet-wire. Her wings, and those of the 
other fairies, should be fastened to the shoulders by 
means of elastic tapes. The March fairy may be dressed 
in brown, with yellow-bordered, dark wings like those of 
the mourning-cloak butterfly, and carry a bouquet of 
twigs and catkins. The April fairy should have a green 
dress, with light green wings like a luna moth; she car- 
ries a large bouquet of leaves. The May fairy may have 
a yellow dress with yellow wings like the cabbage butter- 
fly, and be profusely trimmed with flowers. Each fairy 
introduces the birds appropriate to her own month. 

The boys and girls who take the part of birds should 
each carry a colored picture of the bird represented. 
Some of the boys have little flat tin whistles concealed in 
their mouths, while a few have regular bird whistles con- 
taining water to make the notes sound liquid. The 
golden-winged woodpecker carries a drum. 

OPENING CHORUS (by the school). Tune: “The 

Birdies’ Ball,” in Walker and Jenks’ Songs and Games, 

Spring once said to her fairies three: 
“Call the birds to each bush and tree. 
Make them welcome, bid them come 

To live and love in their northern home.” 


Cho.—tTra la la, la la, ete. 


Soon there came, at the fairies’ call, 
The birds and birdies great and small. 
Singing sweet their songs of glee, 
They flocked around the fairies three. 


Cho.—Tra la la, la la, ete. 


(Enter Spring with her three attendants, March fairy, 
April fairy, and May fairy. Spring sings: tune: “Old 
Black Joe’’).— 

These are the days when all hearts are light and gay, 

Call now the birds from their southern haunts away. 

Tell them to make all the fields and forests ring 

With laughter, love, and joyous music, while they sing. 


(Fairies answer—chorus of “Old Black Joe’).— 


They’re coming, they’re coming, 

They now are on the wing. 

They’re coming now to join your chorus, 
Lovely Spring. 


(Chorus of birds in the distance, accompanied by bri 
whistles and drumming, same tune).— 


We're coming, we’re coming, 
Just hear the songs we sing; 
We're coming now to join your chorus, 
Lovely Spring. 
(Spring seats herself upon a throne in centre of stage.) 


March fairy advances and speaks,— 


Come hither, come hither, my brave, bright birds, 
Who fear not the wind in his glee, 

As he laughs through the forests all naked and bare, 
Or tosses the waves of the sea. 

Our dear queen-mother, sweet Spring, is here; 
Since last time we looked on her face, ° 

She has traveled the whole broad earth around, 
And brightened with smiles every place. 


And now she is waiting to hear your songs 
Ring out on the cool morning breeze, 

Or catch the gleam of your garments’ sheen, 
As you flit through the leaf-budding trees. 
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Come hither, my Bluebird, so bonny and bright, 
With your dress like Italian skies, 
Come, say, have you seen in your short winter’s flight. 
Where the Land of the Beautiful lies? 
Enter Bluebird.—- 
Here am I, an early comer, 
As I cannot wait for summer. 
I must build my nest, you see, 
In some hole in stump or tree, 
While I sing of purity, 
Purity, purity. 
March calls again.— 
Come hither, friendly Robin, 
You will be late, I fear, 
Sometimes you hide all winter 
In sheltered groves, I hear. 
But now we want an army 
The cut-worms to destroy, 
And oh, we want your music 
To fill our hearts with joy. 
Enter Robin.— 
Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up! 
In rice fields far away, 
Or orange groves of Florida, 
We have no wish to stay. 
We sing our sweetest songs for you, 
Our northern home is best; 
And on the grape-vine trellis 
For years has been our nest. 


Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up! 
We've surely come to stay. 

My precious little sweetheart 
Is now upon the way. 

And she will plaster up our house, 
And make it snug and neat, 

And soon some darling baby birds 
Will make our home complete. 


Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up! 
Through long, bright summer hours, 
We still will work and still will sing 
Amid the bees and flowers. 
But evermore to thee, our best, 
Our sweetest songs we bring, 
And hail thee, queen of life and love, 
Our dear, delightful Spring! 

March calls to Meadow Lark.— 

Come in, come in, my sweet, shy bird, 
I cannot let you pass; 

I know you only wait to build 
Your vest amid the grass. 

Dear Meadow Lark, we love your song, 
So liquid, sweet. and low. 

As tripping o’er the dewy fields 
At early dawn you go. ° 

Meadow Lark enters.— 

I see you, you can’t see me 

In the grass beneath the tree! 

Here my dainty nest I hide, 

Twisted grasses, snugly tied, 

Arching roof and open door, 

Four eggs nestling on the floor, 

Four white eggs with touch of brown 

Waiting for the breast of down. 

Birdlings they will grow to be; 

I see you; you can’t see me. 

March to Phebe-bird and Red-winged  Blackbird.— 
Phebe, Phebe, yes, I hear you, 
Master Redwing, too, is near you, 
You and he may walk together, 

You have shared some stormy weather. 
Each has but a note of song 
Which the wailing winds prolong. 
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(March steps back with her birds 
April advances and speaks).— 
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But the brighter days appear 

And the nesting time is near, 

So we know you gladly bring 

Welcome to our queen, fair Spring. 
(Enter Redwing and Phebe.) 


Phebe, Phebe, Phebe, 
Where are you, my mate? 

Don’t you hear me calling? 
We are surely late. 

All around are happy, 
Sunshine in the sky, 

Moth and dusty miller 
Slowly sailing by. 

We will build together 
On the rafter near, 

Come to me, my Phebe, 
For our queen is here. 


Phebe.— 


Redwing.— 


From the southern fields we come 
Gayly to our northern home. 


Large our party, wide of wing, 

Glad to welcome thee, O Spring! 

In the marshes damp and low, 
Where the reeds and rushes grow, 
We will build our nest with care, 
Roots and grasses twined with hair, 
And our flock of birdlings five 

Make for us a busy hive. 

Though we win the farmer’s scorn 
When we sometimes pull his corn, 
More than full reward we pay 
Eating grubs day after day. 

We’re the farmers’ friends, you see, 
Con-ka-ree, oh, con-ka-ree. 

around 


People call me fickle April, 
Full of smiles and tears, 

But I bring the showers and sunshine 
For the coming years. 

And for me the farmer waiteth 
Ere he sows his grain, 

But for me the grain and labor 
Were alike in vain. 

No more loyal, busy fairy 
Has our good queen, Spring, 

And a merry crowd of workers 
With me now I bring. 

Come, my ever-busy swallows, 
Darting here and there, 

Cease a moment with your twitter, 
Tell us how you fare. 


Knter Swallows.— 


Under the eaves, up high, up high, 
Hither and thither, we fly, we fly, 
Building our nest of mud we bring, 
Catching our food forever on wing. 
Flies and mosquitoes, indeed, were a pest, 
If to destroy them, we did not our best. 
We dive and swoop and watch for prey, 


her, 


And twitter and scold like children at play, 


Upon the rafters, under the eaves, 
Are nesting places the farmer leaves. 


April.— 


Come in, my merry Golden-Wing, 


and 


Come make your bow, and greet fair Spring. 


You have for food the busy ant, 


But is your portion sometimes scant? 


Do April rains disturb you, dear, 
For nest or birdlings, do you fear? 


Enter Golden-Wing.— 


Wicker, wicker, wicker, wicker, 
Here'am I a jolly flicker, 


April.— 
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You can tell when I am coming 

For you're sure to hear me drumming. 
Wicker, wicker, wicker, wicker, 

In a hole quite like a pitcher, 
“High-hole,” sometimes people call us, 
But the name does not appall us, 
There my mate so bright and gay 
Helps me drum and bore all day, 

Till the place is fashioned queerly, 

For the home we love so dearly. 

There six eggs of pearly white, . 

We will watch with great delight 

Till the dainty shells of snow 

Into noisy flickers grow. 

Snow or rain do not annoy us, 
Storms of wind do not destroy us. 
Neither care nor labor minding, 
Food abundant ever finding, 

Why should not our lives be jolly, 
Why give way to melancholy? 


Here comes our northern mocking-bird, 
Brown Thrasher is his name, 

If you should hear a dozen notes 
They all are his, the same. 

For sometimes in a cage he learns 
To whistle at his will; 

From “Yankee Doodle” to a waltz, 
With equal grace and skill. 

But tell us, pretty bird of brown, 
Where best you love to dwell, 

In April woods, or in the town, 
Where fairies weave no spell? 


Enter Brown Thrasher.— 


May.— 


Shuck it, shuck it, sow it, sow it, 
Plough it, plough it, hoe it, hoe it, 
Every farmer boy must know it, 
April winds abroad will blow it, 
Woods and fields triumphant show it— 
Where we love to dwell. 
Rush and brake our nest surrounding, 
Always there our food abounding, 
Ever there our songs resounding, 
Will the story tell. 


(April steps back with her birds.) 


I’m here to welcome you, sweet Spring, 
Your youngest fairy, and I bring 

A wealth of song, by me unsought, 

The chorus other charms have wrought, 
For all my fairy sisters willed, 

I hold, in promises fulfilled. 

The nesting time is here in truth, 

I keep the unfledged in their youth, 

The callow brood, of life possessed, 
Beneath a mother’s downy breast, 
Which by my gentlest breezes fanned, 
Will rise and occupy the land. 

New birds uncounted come to me, 
Long journeying o’er land and sea,: 
New songs each little warbler sings, 
And all the air is rife with wings. 

I need not number great nor small, 

To you, who know and love them all— 
There comes our‘sprightly Yellowthroat, 
Speaks for himself and sounds his note. 


Enter Maryland Yellowthroat.— 


“Which way, sir, which way, sir?” 
That’s my song, to-day, sir. 

For I’d have you know, sir, 

You are not to go, sir, 

Where my wife upon her nest 
Keeps beneath her yellow breast 
Spotted eggs of pearly white, 
Shelters them both day and night. 
If you’re surely going by, 

I will catch for her a fly, 
Caterpillars, too, sir, 

They’re not good for you, sir, 
So once more, I say, sir, 


“Which way, sir, which way, sir?” 


(Continued on page 333.) 
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COVERS FOR GRADUATION PROGRAMS. 


The class that is to graduate from the grammar 
school this summer are making their own pro- 
grams. Designs for book covers came in as a 
part of their regular course in drawing this 
spring, so they were encouraged to make designs 
suitable for this purpose. From the whole num- 
ber of designs submitted several of the best were 
chosen and these were copied by each one in 
colors upon water-color paper folded to form a 
cover. The program itself will be written upon 
white paper cut a little smaller than the cover and 
fastened with narrow ribbon of the class color. 
Drawing has been introduced into the schools but 
recently, and this was done partly to show the 
parents some practical results of the course. 

Kathleen Abbott. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(VIIL.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


Phidias and Polycleitos, the great sculptors of the 
fifth century, B. C., were succeeded by Praxiteles 
and Skopas. The growing tendency toward re- 
finement and perfection of skill is illustrated in 
their work. Praxiteles chooses subjects very dif- 
ferent from those which delighted Phidias. The 
davs of monumental grandeur are past. The later 
man represents the gods, to be sure, but he selects 
the subordinate, more human divinities, and pic- 
tures them with a less reverent touch. 

There is an air of easy familiarity in his ap- 
proach. His first object seems to be the expression 
of geniality and grace. Only one original from this 
hand. remains, but we trace his style in many copies 
and adaptations. We know that he was cele- 
brated for his statues of Aphrodite (Venus) and 
Eros (Cupid). Indeed, it has been said of him that 
“whenever he put his chisel to the stone the little 
god of love was peeping over his shoulder.” 

Pausanias, who traveled in Greece in the second 
century A. D., tells us that he saw in the Hera 
Temple at Olympia “a Hermes of stone carrying 
the young Dionysos; it was made by Praxiteles.” 
In 1877 a party of German archaeologists made a 
careful survey and did much excavating at Olym- 
pia. They revealed the foundations of the two 
principal temples, but found few remains of value. 
The sacred city had too long been a shining mark 
for the Roman robbers. The students were prepar- 
ing to leave, somewhat disappointed at their small 
harvest, when one of the number proposed to turn a 
few more shovels of dirt within the inclosure of the 
Hera Temple. 

Scarcely had they begun when the spade struck 
a stone which soon proved to be a statue. And 
stich a statue! With the greatest care it was freed 
from the soil which had been its bed and protection 
through so many centuries, and gradually its beau- 
tiful form emerged to the daylight. No doubt these 
happy scholars were familiar with the passage in 
Pausanias, and recognized the figure at once, 
though it must have seemed too good to be true. 
At any rate, they appreciated the noble workmanship 
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of the figure—there is nothing finer in existence— 
and we can imagine that there was a great deal of 
excited German spoken around there that May 
afternoon. 

The legs and arms were broken, but the body 
and head were intact, and here at last was a Greek 
statue with its nose in good order. As fortune 
would have it, they even found the baby Dionysos 
later, used as a_ stone in the building of a wall. 
Thus the Hermes stands to-day almost complete 
in the little museum of Olympia. He leans com- 
fortably upon a high stump, over which he has 


HERMES OF PRAXITELES. 

thrown his mantle, and seems to be looking with 
gentle, dreamy eyes at the funny baby perched upon 
his left arm. The grace of the pose, the firm, vet 
softly rounded forms, the combination of strength 
and gentleness so well shown in both the subject 
and the treatment, were a new revelation to the 
world. Here at last was an original directly from 
the hands of the great master. It was as fine as 
men had dreamed. If this was one of the minor 
works of Praxiteles, what must have been the b :;uty 
of his more celebrated achievements !—Used 
through permission of the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 


PLAN FOR AROUSING INTEREST IN COMPOSI- 
TION WRITING. 


The following plan was used by one teacher 
with great success to create an interest in com- 
position writing: “I first secured the co-operation 
of a teacher in a Western state, and then I out- 
lined my plan to the pupils. They were to collect 
natural history specimens of all kinds, leaves, flow- 
ers, minerals, etc., and bring them to school, where 
they were properly pressed and labeled by the pu- 
pils. Compositions upon the subjects illustrated 
by these specimens were mailed to our Western 
friends for examination, and similar compositions 
and specimens were duly received from them. 
The plan worked admirably. Before the speci- 
mens were ready the pupils had selected their 
topics, some of which were: Our Wild Flowers, 
The Games We Play, Autumn, Our Forest Trees, 
Our Minerals, Wild Animals, etc.’’—Teachers’ 
Gazette. 

Obedience is the most misunderstood word in 
the dictionary. Obedience cannot come from con- 
quest, 
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NATURE LESSONS. 


BY ALICE G. MC CLOSKEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


As soon as the snow begins to go off the ground 
children should be encouraged to observe the first 
evidence of plant life. Each year they should have 
a more extended interest in the early spring blos- 
soms. I know a school in Buffalo where a teacher 


di 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


and her pupils have been interested in a certain 
Jack-in-the-pulpit that they have taken into the 
schoolroom for observation for sev- 
eral years. The spot where it grows 
is marked. As soon as it begins to 
appear above the ground the pupils 
take it up very carefully with the soil 
around it and place it in a flower-pot. 
Then they watch its development 
until it has passed the blossom time, 
after which they again plant it out- 
of-doors. This particular Jack-in- 
pulpit is much more flourishing than 
others of its kind. It has grown 
very tall, and the leaves and blos- 
soms are extremely large. 

I would suggest that instead of 
children being encouraged to gather 
all the flowers they see and leave 
them carelessly on the desk to fade, 
they be taught to study the entire 
plant. Jack-in-the-pulpit gives op- 
portunity for many valuable lessons 
in plant life. Following are some? 
questions that might be asked as thel 
children study it. 

Where do you find Jack-in-the-pulpit? In what 
kind of soil does it grow? How does it first come 
up? 


What is the shape of the root? One is enough 
for the whole class to study, and it should be 
planted again. We do not want the Jack-in-the- 
pulpit to disappear from our woods. 

Does the little hood fold over at first? 

The hood or “umbrella” is not the flower. You 
will find the flowers on the central stalk that you 
call “Jack.” See whether the blossoms are alike. 
Look at the blossoms on several plants. Place a 
stick by the side of one of these plants so that you 
will know it later in the year when the Jack-in-the- 
pulpit has disappeared. 

Notice whether there are insects in the lower 
part of the flower stalk. If so, can they get out? 

When the blossom has gone, look for the seeds. 
What color are they in June? In August? 

Have you any house plant that you think is re- 
lated to Jack-in-the-pulpit ? 


EASTER TIME AT SCHOOL. 


There should be a “Flower Day” once a year, at 
least, in the public schools—a day in which chil- 
dren should be given a special interest in plants. 
Such a day will be worth the effort, since it will 
furnish much material for language lessons during 
the week when it is held. 

The Monday following Easter might be a good 
time for this. Encourage the children to bring a 
plant to the schoolroom for this day, if possible 
one that he has grown himself. If he has not taken 
care of a plant, encourage him to bring one from 
the home collection. In the more advanced grades 
a history of the plant. brought to school would 
make very interesting material for composition 


A SCHOOL ON FLOWER DAY. 


work. Then a description of the plant might be 
given, and some suggestions for its care. 
Perhaps the children will be willing to leave 
[Continued en page 326.) 
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TEN MILLIONS MORE. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has done nobly in establish- 
ing the “Sage Foundation,” with $10,000,000 as a 
starter. This should produce about $400,000 a 
year. The object is the improvement of social 
and living conditions in the United States. 

The means to that end will include research, 
publication, education, the establishment _and 
maintenance of charitable and beneficial activities, 
agencies and institutions, and the aid of any such 
activities, agencies, and institutions already estab- 
lished. 

It will be within the scope of such a foundation 
to investigate and study the causes of adverse so- 
cial conditions, including ignorance, poverty, and 
vice ; to suggest how these conditions can be reme- 
died or ameliorated, and to put in operation any 
appropriate means to that end. 

It will also be within the scope of such a founda- 
tion to establish any new agency necessary to carry 
out any of its conclusions and equally to contribute 
to the resources of any existing agencies which are 
doing efficient and satisfactory work, just as the 
present General Educational Fund, organized to 
promote higher education, is aiding existing col- 
leges and universities. 

While its scope is broad, it should preferably not 
undertake to do within that scope what is now be- 
ing done or is likely to be effectively done by 
other individuals or by other agencies with less re- 
sources. 

It will be its aim to take up the larger and more 
difficult problems, and to take them up so far as 
possible in such a manner as to secure co-operation 
and aid in their solution. 

In some instances it may wisely initiate move- 
ments, with the explanation of having them main- 
tain themselves unaided after once being started. 
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In other instances it may start movements, with 
the expectation of carrying them on itself. 

Income only will be used for its charitable pur- 
poses, because the foundation is to be permanent 
and its action continuous. It may, however, make 
investments for social betterment which them- 
selves produce income. 

While having its headquartets in New York 
city, where social problems are most pressing and 
complicated, partly by reason of its extent and 
partly because it is the port of entry for about a 
million immigrants a year, the foundation will he 
national in its scope and in its activities. 


LEADERSHIP IN IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Michigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska have clearly 
taken the lead in providing training school instruc- 
tion for rural teachers, and hundreds of county su- 
perintendents have been uplifting their teachers 
by bringing the Chautauqua with valuable educa- 
tional attachments to their counties, by the devel- 
opment of a local summer normal school, and by 


‘inspiring their teachers to attend the larger and 


better summer schools at the colleges, universi- 
ties, and state normal schools. The good that has 
been done in this way is beyond expression, nota- 
bly in the Middle West. 

But it was left to Superintendent George A. 
Gordon of Amador county, California, to give a 
new turn and a new impetus to the improvement 
of the rural school teachers. 

Mr. Gordon is an Amador county man. When 
he became superintendent forty per cent. of the 
teachers had never been outside of the county. 
Think of the children in forty per cent. of the 
schools being taught by young people who had 
never been outside of the county; most of these 
had usually been taught by teachers who had 
never been outside of the county. Some of these 
teachers upon the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury had never seen a train of cars or even dreamed 
of a street car. 

This was true of a large number of other coun- 
ties when George A. Gordon, as superintendent, 
undertook the solution of the problem. He said: 
“We do not want teachers from outside. They 
will not stay if they come. They will not adapt 
themselves to our necessities. It is much better 
to use our own young people. But they must see 
something of the great world beyond.” 

He was entitled to a teachers’ institute each 
year. The teachers were required to attend. 
They were to be paid their regular salaries while 
in attendance. He conceived the idea,—he was 
the first man in the world, so far as is known, to 
entertain the idea,—of holding a county institute 
far outside of the country. He held his first out- 
side institute 137 miles away, at the famous State 
University at Berkeley. His first great fight was 
with the railroads for a very low rate for the round 
trip. The officials laughed at him at first, but he 
convinced them that once established it would be- 
come contagious, as it was, and in December, 
1905, twenty-eight counties held their annual in- 
stitute at Berkeley. 
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The present United States commissioner of 
education, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, was then head of 
the department of education at Berkeley, and Mr. 
Gordon went to learn what would be done for the 
teachers if they came. “Where did you get the 
idea?” said Brown. 

“I didn’t get it anywhere, it is my own,” said 
Gordon. It was indeed his own. And it was 
arranged that for half a day there should be spe- 
cial lectures for teachers at the university and the 
other half should be spent in visiting the schools 
of Oakland under the guidance of Superintendent 
J. W. McClymonds and the university professors 
who had been lecturing to them. 

Two years later his teachers all went to the San 
Jose normal school, 18% miles away. He had a 
round trip rate of $4.35, or a trifle over a cent a mile 
for the distance traveled. They had four days at 
San Jose normal school, a trip to the famous Lick 
Observatory at Mt. Hamilton, with lectures in the 
evening by the specialists there. 

At the normal school there were special lectures 
and special demonstration of work in the training 
school. They had a day at Stanford University, 


with special lectures, and there was a day in San 


Francisco. 

Mr. Gordon went ahead and arranged specially 
low rates for rooms and meals, and in one instance 
got a ten-cent round trip bus ride as against the 
regular fifty-cent rate. There were eighty 
Amador county teachers who took this trip. 

What has it done for the schools of Amador 
county? The teachers read much more than ever 
before. They read much better books and papers. 
They have something fresh and fascinating to 
talk about in school and out. They think in 
larger units. Many of them go to the university 
or San Jose summer school. They are vastly bet- 
ter in every way for the great view of life they 
have had. Half the counties of the state in 1905 
held their county institutes at Berkeley or Los 
Angeles, all fruiting from the seed planted five 
years earlier by George A. Gordon. 

In a sentence Gordon secured the best blood of 
the county for teachers, he kept them at their 
homes, led them out into the larger educational 
world, did it without materially increasing the ex- 
pense to them, and incidentally their salaries have 
been increased about thirty per cent. 


“ MOLLYCODDLES.” 


Harvard University board of overseers, after 
two years of exhaustive study of the entire situa- 
tion and every phase-of the proposition, with full 
knowledge that its eminent and devoutly esteemed 
president has said to them officially that even re- 
formed football is neither fit to be played nor to be 
witnessed, has voted to retain the game with mild 
modifications. 

It is interesting, though not important, that a 
few days before this decision President Roosevelt, 
the most distinguished alumnus of Harvard, in a 
speech at the university, spoke in unqualified terms 
of football, rough and rugged football, and of 
those who opposed it as “Mollycoddles,” and the 
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‘despite the danger that lurks in its vigor. There 


university students and alumni were wildly enthu- 
siastic over his speech. 

The two dintinguished “Mollycoddles” are 
President Eliot and President Butler. There is 
no possible complication for President Eliot for 
two reason: First, he has been at the head of the 
university too long, and is too ardently and uni- 
versally admired and adored to permit of any dis- 
turbance for any cause; secondly, he is always 
content to say his say and abide by the action of 
his official board without using any personal in- 
fluence to establish his personal opinion in law. 
It may be an annoyance to Dr. Butler: First, his 
reputed nearness to President Roosevelt receives a 
slight shock to be thus publicly and emphatically 
classed as one of the “Mollycoddles”; secondly, 
his presidential term has been brief; third, he 
made his opinion in the matter the law of Colum- 
bia; fourth, the student body persists in antago- 
nism to President Butler because of his attitude 
on the game. 

The whole country is in the three classes repre- 
sented by Roosevelt, Eliot, and Butler. There is 
a host of modern men who see in football the typi- 
cal game of the new century, and as such enjoy it 


are many college leaders whose convictions are as 
decided and expressions as outspoken as are those 
of Dr. Eliot, but who refuse to mingle in any per- 
sonal scramble in order to make a touchdown. 
They are confident that time will vindicate their 
judgment. In the present state of the public mind 
it is not wise to make an issue in a pugilistic man- 
ner over college football. With high school foot- 
ball other conditions enter in. 


INDIANAPOLIS PENSIONS. 


By a unanimous vote the legislature of Indiana 
has provided for a pension of the Indianapolis 
teachers. To my mind it is the best pension 
scheme yet devised. About $25,000 a year will be 
available for pensions and disability, this amount 
increasing from year to year. The city tax-payers 
will provide one cent on every $100 of assessed 
valuation, yielding this year nearly $17,000. 
Every teacher in the city who has taught for fifteen 
years or less will contribute monthly one per cent. 
of her salary, and those who have taught more 
than fifty years will contribute two per cent., pro- 
vided always that no teacher shall contribute more 
than $20 a year. - 

A teacher who has taught forty years (thirty-five 
of it in Indianapolis) may retire on $600 a year. 
If thirty-nine years, she will draw  thirty-nine- 
fortieths of $600, or $585. Each year drops off $15, 
or one-fortieth, down to twenty-five years of age, 
when it will be $375. At any time after twenty- 
five years of service a teacher may apply for retire- 
ment. 

For disability while in city service, regardless of 
length of service, draws $100 a year, and if she has 
taught fifteen years or more, she draws fifteen- 
fortieths of $600, or $225, in addition to the $100. 

Every teacher in the city favored the plan and 
every member of the legislature voted for it. The 
pension scheme is to be administered by a board 
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consisting of three school commissioners chosen 
by the school board, the school superintendent, 
and one principal and two teachers, chosen by the 
city teachers. In the meeting to choose the board 
the teachers were represented as follows: One 
representative from each building having eight 
rooms or less, two representatives from buildings 
having more than eight rooms, five representa- 
tives from each high school, and four representa- 
tives for the assistant superintendent, special teach- 
ers, directors, and permanent substitutes. 


HARVARD WILL PLAY FOOTBALL. 


The Harvard overseers have decided in favor of 
a continuance of intercollegiate athletics, including 
football, at the university, under certain restric- 
tions, especially with reference to the professional 
coaching system and the management of contests. 
The receiving and discussion of the special report 
of a sub-committee on the question of athletics at 
Harvard was the chief item of business before the 
last meeting of the board of overseers. 

The agitation for and against football at Har- 
vard has been long and bitter. President Eliot 
has expressed himself as again.t the game time and 
again, and in his annual report made public last 
week he again characterized it as a game which 
was too fierce for either students or spectators. 
Those in favor of continuing football were so fear- 
ful that they would lose in the contest that they 
called President Roosevelt to their aid, and at a 
recent meeting at the Harvard Union he spoke at 
length in favor of the game. It is believed that 
the remarks of the President stayed the hands of 
those opposed to the sport and that while Harvard 
will play football in the coming season it will be 
under restrictions. 


— 
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MAKING HOME MAKERS. 


Senator James H. Stout of Menomonie, Wis., 
is to install a home makers’ school with no burden- 
some academic standards of admission. By this 
means they will enable the humblest girls and 
women to learn how to manage domestic af- 
fairs skilfully. The expense will be so slight as 
to bring it within the reach of all who would equip 
themselves for domestic science. 


> 


SCHOOL FURNITURE OUTRAGE. 


At last the school furniture manufacturing 
monopoly would seem to be in a fair way to be 
put out of business. The announcement is made 
that F. A. Holbrook and nine church and school 
furniture manufacturing companies have been in- 
dicted in Chicago by the federal grand jury. In 
addition two petitions were filed in the United 
States circuit court for an injunction restraining 
the furniture companies from further violations of 
the Sherman antitrust act, under which the indict- 
ments were returned. The indictments charge the 
defendant corporations with controlling 80 per 
cent. of the church pew and school desk business 
of the United States. 

This has been the one combination in the edu- 
cational work of America that has in our judg- 
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ment handicapped education, and it will be a glori- 
ous day for the schools when it is put out of com- 
mission. Unless we are mistaken we will have 
some school furniture worth while when there is 
a free field. 


MILITARISM AT JAMESTOWN. 


lf, as looks liable, at this writing, the manage- 
ment of the Jamestown exposition persists in 
magnifying the warlike features of the exposition 
display, instead of the educational and industrial 
as heretofore, or even in connection with them the 
better sentiment of the country will be outraged. 
The peace movement is no longer merely inci- 
dental or sentimental, but it is now one of the 
most persistent and insistent convictions of the 
Amrican people, and every demonstration is be- 
coming little short of an insult to the best patriotic 
sentiment. 
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Weyerhaeuser, who came to America a poor 
boy at the age of eighteen, fifty-five years ago, is 
said to have larger wealth than Rockefeller, 
largely made fabulously wealthy by the advance in 
the value of timber lands. Next! 


Plainfield, N. J—Henry M. Maxson, superin- 
tendent, leads the country by raising the grade 
teachers’ salaries $100 and other teachers corre- 
spondingly. The city is wealthy and scholastic 
and this leadership is most fitting. 


Washington State Association is but twenty 
years old. It has an annual enrollment of about 
3,000 paid members. The eastern states have 
greater age but less hustle. 


Arizona has two superintendents of high schools, 
recently appointed by the governor. She also has 
a state examiner. Both are new provisions of the 
law. 


C. G. Schulz, assistant state superintendent of 
Minnesota, says that regularity in attendance is 
more important than increased attendance. That 
depends. 


California has made extra good provision for 
the rural schools within the past year.  Practi- 
cally no rural teacher now receives less than $600. 


The Japanese war in the schools of San Fran- 
cisco is at an end. Another peace trophy for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


President Roosevelt never played in greater 
luck than when he got into the football game with 


President Eliot. 


It never harms a man to be envied, but it poi- 
sons the very heart’s blood to be envious. 


It is not that Harvard loves President Eliot less, 
but football more. 


Waltham, Mass., increases grade teachers’ sala- 
ries $50 each. 


All honor to Mrs. Russell Sage. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESIDENTS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


A diverting change has come over the attitude 
of the railway magnates toward President Roose- 
velt. Only a short time ago they could not find 
language strong enough to denounce him and all 
his works. Now they are deferential to the point 
of obsequiousness, and through Mr. Morgan have 
besought of the President a chance for a confer- 
ence with him. Mr. Morgan’s rather naive ex- 
planation of the conference is that it is to consider 
“what steps may be taken to allay the public 
anxiety as to the relations between the railroads 
and the government” Now the fact is that there 
is no trace anywhere o: such an anxiety. It is 
not the public, but the railroad presidents, who 
are doing the walking. And they have a three- 
fold cause for the sudden panic which has seized 
them: The attacks made upon their interests in 
nearly every legislature in session this season; the 
difficulty they are experiencing in marketing new 
issues of their inflated securities; and an uneasy 
apprehension as to the program which the 
President may lay before the new Congress next 
December. 


POSSIBLE PRESIDENTIAL COMPLICATIONS. 


The composure with which the average Ameri- 
can regards grave national possibilities which 
would greatly stir a less philosophic person is illus- 
trated by the way in which we drift along without 
taking steps to secure the Presidential succession 
against the possibilities of accident. Congress has 
had under consideration a bill which extends the 
line of succession through the secretaries of agri- 
culture and commerce and labor, which offices had 
not been created when the present law was enacted 
in 1885. This is all very well, but it leaves un- 
touched some of the most serious possibilities. 
For example, there is no authority to determine 
when “inability” on the part of the President be- 
gins or ceases. There is nothing to determine 
whether, if an election were ordered in case of a 
vacancy in the presidential office, it would be for 
the unexpired term or the full term of four years. 
If a President-elect were to die before becoming 
President, there is nothing to determine who 
would be President. To be sure, this never 
has happened, but it might happen after any elec- 
tion, and it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to provide against it rather than take the chances 
of confusion, turmoil, and possible strife after the 
emergency has actually arisen. 

MRS. SAGE’S BENEFACTIONS. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has justified the expectations 
which were entertained regarding the distribu- 
tion among charities of a considerable part of 
the enormous fortune accumulated by her hus- 
band. The needy public has been keenly alive to 
its claims upon her and has poured in upon her 
appeals which have swollen her mail until some- 
times it has reached 900 letters a day. But she 
has disregarded these personal appeals and has 


given on her own account, in ways which inter- 
ested her. Besides smaller gifts, she has bestowed 
$1,000,000 each upon the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and the Emma Willard school, and $250,- 
000 upon the international committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. These gifts she has 
followed with the creation of a $10,000,000 endow- 
ment to be known as the ‘Sage Foundation,” the 
income of which is to be used both for investigat- 
ing the conditions of present-day distress, and, so 
far as may be, for relieving them. She has con- 
stituted seven active philanthropists a board of 
trustees. 
THE DEATH OF DOWIE. 


The death of John Alexander Dowie, other- 
wise “Elijah ITI,” directs attention anew to one of 
the most astounding manifestations of credulity in 
modern times. How such a man as Dowie obtains 
so strong a hold upon thousands of people that 
they yield every interest to him, follow him abjectly 
in all his religious and supernatural pretensions, 
and trust to.him all their fortunes and industries 
is simply inexplicable. Calling it magnetism or 
hypnotism is merely giving it a name. It does not 
explain it. Dowie’s “Zion City” stands to-day a 
monument of the delusion which he fathered and 
from which he profited. The misdirected and 
spectacular campaign which Dowie and his “Res- 
toration Host” made upon the wickedness of New 
York a few years ago was the crowning manifes- 
tation of his power, and it also marked the begin- 
ning of his downfall. Later dissensions have rent 
the Dowieities asunder, and the sect will probably 
not long survive the death of its founder, though 
material interests may hold it together for a time. 

THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 

The strenuous agitation for woman suffrage in 
England had rather a tame culmination when the 
matter came up in the House of Commons. 
There was general rejoicing naturally among the 
promoters of the movement when it appeared 
that the bill offered by a private member, Mr. 
Dickinson, had secured the right of way for a given 
afternoon. The members of the House had been 
actively canvassed and it was believed that a con- 
siderable majority of them were in favor of the 
measure, which proposed to confer full parlia- 
mentary suffrage upon women. The prime minis- 
ter, although he admitted that he was not enamored 
of this particular measure, announced his will'ng- 
ness to vote for it. The government left the mat- 
ter wholly to the free decision of the House, and 
if a vote had been reached, it would doubtless have 
cut across party lines. But, alas, the opponents of 
the bill talked it out, and so it went over for the 
session. A petition was presented to the House, 
signed by 21,000 women, protesting against hav- 
ing the ballot thrust upon them. 

A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 
The appliances of modern warfare seem almost 


[Continued on page 232.) 
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NATURE LESSONS, 
(Centinued from page 321.] 


their plants in the schoolroom for the remainder 
of the year. This would provide some cheerful 
window boxes. I know a school in which this has 
been successfully carried on. When the plant day 
comes, the children bring their plants to school, 
having made the flower-pot as attractive as possi- 
ble, so that the effect on the desk will be good. 
The illustration shows a school on “Flower Day.” 


FORCING TWIGS. 


March is a good month for the study of buds. 
This can best be carried on by forcing twigs in the 
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schoolroom. Try to get as many different kinds as 
possible, and place the branches on the nature 
study table in bottles. Lilac, willow, beech, and 
horse-chestnut branches will give material for in- 
teresting observation. It might be well to have a 
few branches that the children do not know, and 
perhaps they will recognize the kind of tree as the 
leaves appear. The branches for forcing should 
be cut long, at least a foot-and-a-half. Have the 
children note as they study the specimens whether 
the buds are opposite or alternate. Is there a dif- 
ference in the size of the buds on the same branch? 
Do you know whether there is any difference be- 
tween blossom buds and leaf buds? 


THE RELATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART TO 
THE NECESSARY.—(IL.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


In the days when the old education was trying to 
defend itself against the newer thought, that is, in 
the days when methods of reading were being re- 
formed, and methods of language were being evo- 
lutionized, those who were on the defensive used 
arguments and theory and illustration. They said, 
look at results! See how the children read or how 
accurately they spell, or how correct they are in 
mathematics; because they added numbers like 
calculating machines precision, definiteness, and 
thoroughness in the elements of the subject,—all 
were in evidence. And when one questioned the 
process and criticized the quality of the result and 
the influence of such kind of training upon the real 
growth of the child in the particular subject under 
consideration, the reply was always something 
about the “value of independent effort,” or relating 
to “developing the child in power,” in enabling the 
child to do for himself,” etc., so that it was impossi- 
ble to answer the defenders of the old education 
in the spirit of their defence. And this is the ex- 
planation as to why it was such a task to reform the 
old methods of teaching other branches, and it is 
the explanation, too, why it is such a task to re- 
form the teaching of the arts. 

But the methods of presenting the studies of 
the regular school curriculum were modified and 
reconstructed by the power of the new thought. 
The mistakes in the application of axiom and quo- 
tation and argument and logic were pointed out, 
and finally educational methods were evolutionized. 
Finally it was discovered that the mechanical 
regime that dominated the regular studies of the 
school, dominated the studies of the arts of draw- 
ing and music, etc., even to a greater degree than 
it had ever dominated the study of the three R’s. 

Let us fora moment look into the causes that 
tended to delay the application of the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy to the teaching of music. 

The influences of music are very subtle; they 
least of all admit of test and measurement: the 
power of music cannot be estimated from the 
standpoint of immediate results or actual tests. 

Although the advocates of the newer education 


finally made their point in regard to reading, writ- 


ing, language, and arithmetic, they were aided in 


their arguments and experiments by being able to 
prove better results even in technical knowledge by 
the newer education than by the old. 

It was only necessary to prove that the child ac- 
tually learned to read more quickly as far as cor- 
rect expression was concerned by the new method 
than by the old, and that he learned to speak bet- 
ter and with more fluency by the new method of 
language teaching than he did by the old. These 
points were finally established and the new thought 
in those branches of education became fact. 

But in teaching the arts it is not possible to 
show apparent results in the same proportion. 
For instance, children do not read music as well in 
the lower grades according to the new thought and 
education as they seem to read it by the old method 
of simplified sight-reading exercises ; it has required 
much illustration and much argument to explain 
to many teachers that this apparent power in sight 
reading is merely apparent, that the processes in- 
volved in it are purely perfunctory, and that prac- 
tice of this kind in the early years of the child’s 
training does not give him a real knowledge of the 
elements involved, but that on the other hand it 
has a harmful influence on the musical nature and 
the musical development of the child. It is not 
my purpose here to trace the evolution in the 
method of music teaching that has been sweeping 
over this country. It has already gained a lasting 
footing in all the leading educational centres of 
the country. Suffice it to say that, according 10 
this newer thought, song is made the basis of the 
child’s early training, and all that preliminary train- 
ing in the study of elements as mere elements has 
been discarded. The children are taught to love the 
beautiful for its own sake from the very beginning, 
and music is made to furnish its own stimulus for 
the child’s mastery of it. 

In conclusion it will appear that the beautiful in 
art furnishes all that is necessary for the education 
of the child—that it cannot be reinforced or made 
effective through any means that in themselves 
contradict and deny the very essence and the power 
of the art itself. Then, too, it will be evident that 
many of the simplest songs are the greatest; that it 
is possible to discover songs that are simple and 
are as easily taught as any technically conceived 
exercises ; that it is easiest to teach these songs by 
recognizing the child’s natural tendencies to sing 
by ear first of aj], and that later on it is the simplest 
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and most fruitful method to use these same songs 
as a means of teaching the children the elements 
which underlie them. 

“The beautiful rests upon the foundation of the 
necessary,” but the beautiful includes the neces- 
sary. It subordinates the necessary to its own 
power and its own significance. Without the 
beautiful in art, the necessary cannot exist, and in 
the art education of the child those things that are 
necessary for his understanding can only be 
brought to his conscience with real art significance 
through the medium of the art itself in all its power, 
beauty, and completeness, 

Finally, the beautiful in art is the necessary. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


[Continued from page 317.] 


There is a very definite purpose in this intro- 
duction, and we could not spare it, though it may 
seem long in leading up to the story. 

It locates the story for us in Oare, in the county 
of Somerset. Oare is in the farm country and 
some distance away from the stage road to Dul- 
verton. It places the story in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and confines the story to the 
section and the people of the country where it is 
laid. 

Like all isolated habitations the local interest to 
the people living there is the great interest in life. 
Blackmore makes us feel in the first five chapters 
that the interest in his romance, too, is connected 
with the family of Jan Ridd; that the affairs of this 
family are to be connected with the affairs of the 
Doones, but that the author’s purpose is not to tell 
the story of the Doones, but rather to tell the 
story of John Ridd. To do this the more effec- 
tively he makes John Ridd tell his own story; at 
the same time he makes us see John Ridd as he 
sees himself. Thus he gives us at once two po nts 
of view: One, the character's own point of view 
of events that are to follow, and one, an outside 
point of view, looking at the character through 
his own mind, as we would look at him if the story 
were told about him, and not by him, as if it were 
told in the third person. 

The point of view taken by John Ridd of him- 
self is that which we should naturally expect of a 
country farmer boy, overgrown of body, clumsy 
of intellect, unsophisticated in worldliness, with lit- 
tle education—what education he might have had 
being cut short with the untimely murder of his 
father by the Doones,—primitive in the simplicity 
of his affections and his judgment, naively accept- 
ing situations as they are, and particularly the so- 
cial position of the English yeoman, but always 
John Ridd, with a very loving heart, made rather 
for loving than for hating. This is Joha Ridd as 
Blackmore makes us see him as he sees himself; 
whether this is the John Ridd of the story or not 
remains for us to judge later in the story. This is 
the John Ridd that is carried right through the 
story before the story proper begins. Already we 
are in sympathy with him and anxious to see what 
will be done with him in the story. 

The Doones are a group of people temporarily 
out of their natural social environment. The cir- 
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cumstances of their story result from this fact. 
John Ridd and his family, on the other hand, are 
a group of people placed in their natural social en- 
vironment. All the circumstances in their story 
depend upon this fact. It is well to bear this in 
mind, by force of contrast, in studying the story. 

“Lorna Doone,” although told in the first per- 
son, is told as a reminiscence; that is, the author 
uses the influence of memory to give perspective to 
the story. The story is always before the reader, 
yet he is kept in personal sympathy with that 
backward view of the narrative. This reminis- 
sence gives a tenderness and sweetness to the 
theme that could come in no other way. 


A SHORT METHOD. 
Here is a short method of solving problem, page 215, 
Journal of Education:— 
?\/11 = 32 +2 Therefore value of x =3 and y = 2. 


2nd.24/7 =2243 Sand y=2. 
Why have so much trouble over a little thing? Of 
course if the object is algebraic gymnastics the more ex- 


ercise the better. In this age let us use short cuts to re- 
sults. 


Problem given: = 
x? + y =11; then 2y/11 = 32 + 2. 


x + y2=7; then *Vi=o + 3. 
x= 


George W. Colborn, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


May I add a few more statistics of attendance to the list 
you have been publishing? 


Total school enrollment in all departments (except 


Number pupils of school age who are not in any 
school (we have no truant officer) .............. 2 


Number of pupils who quit school during year Janu- 
ary 1, 06, to January 1, °07, before completing 
the eighth-grade work 

Per cent. of loss ... 


As far as we are able to determine there are a little 
more than 94 per cent. who complete the sixth grade be- 
fore leaving school, and more than 90 per cent. get 
through the eighth grade before dropping out. 


Per cent. of boys in the sixth grade ............0e0% 50 
Per cent. of boys in the seventh grade ........... .. 46 
Per cent. of boys in the eighth grade .............. 41 
Total enrollment in the high school ..........eeseee. 286 
Per cent. of boys in the high school .............4. 43.4 
Number in gra@anting clase ..... 26 


Per cent. of boys in graduating class 
H. A. Adrian, 
Superintendent of schools. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

I note communications in the columns of the Journal 
of Education concerning percentage of boys and girls 
registered in the high schools the present year. I wish 
to say that the number of boys registered in the White 
Plains high school last year exceeded the girls, our regis- 
tration being boys 108 and girls 105. This year our 
registration is as follows: Boys, 112, percentage 45.5; 
girls, 134, percentage 54.5. 

Guy H. Baskerville, 
Superintendent of schools. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A TREATISE ON ROCKS, ROCK-WEATHERING 
AND SOILS. By George P. Merrill. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Revised edition. Llustrated. 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $6.00, net. 

This is the masterpiece in English on this subject. 
The author is the head curator of geology in the United 
States national museum. No other man in England or 
America is so thoroughly equipped for such a work as 
this, and no one could better put his knowledge into at- 
tractive English. With all the recent developments 
along the lines opened up by petrologists it has been 
left to Professor Merrill to turn the microscope upon 
the rocks in their weathering as a supplement to the 
contribution made by the chemists. Mr. Merrill has 
brought together the results of all specialists in this 
field, producing a book of surpassing value laying a foun- 
dation for geological geography that is indispensable, 
SCHOOL HYGIENE AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

By Dr. Charles Porter, B. Se., of Sheffield, Eng. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 313 pp. 

119 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

A very able and almost exhaustive treatment of a 
most important theme. The author has had wide ex- 
perience as a practising physician, a medical lecturer, 
a sanitary inspector, and an official of the board of 
health, and thus writes as an expert. Part I. deals 
with “The School Child,” treating of respiration, diges- 
tion, the eyes, ears, infection, etc., and Part II., “The 
School Building,’ treating of ventilation, warming, 
lighting, sanitation, etc.; and all on a broad, sensible, 
and scientific manner. The illustrations are not simply 
pictures but real aids to the text, well-chosen and to the 
point. All parties interested in healthy school premises 
and pupils will be assisted by such an able volume. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MOD- 
ERN TIMES. For Colleges and High Schools. By 
Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 488 pp. Price, $1.10, 
net; mailing price, $1.25. 

This exceptionally welcome short history is in reality 
the last half of Myers’ famous General History, the first 
half having been brought out as “A Short History of 
Ancient Times.” ‘There are forty chapters, taking the 
student from the Dark Ages, through the Age of Revi- 
val, the Renaissance, the Modern Age, the French Revo- 
lution, to the Russo-Japanese war. It closes with a 
graphic view of the World State, or the dawn of univer- 
sal peace. 


HEROES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Louise 
Creighton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 196 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

It is not the easiest of tasks to select a hero, but if 
any one can do so sucessfully this author seems to have 
made good her aim. She has carefully sifted the men 
who have been conspicuous in the long history of Europe, 
and has selected a considerable number who are cer- 
tainly worthy of study, if not in all cases of deserved 
renown. The one fair criticism that may be made is 
that nearly all tle heroes of the book are soldiers. Were 
there no other ILuropean heroes than men of arms? 
How long is this idolatry of the warrior to mar our lit- 
erature? The book needs supplementing by the records 
of a other heroes; and a few heroines would not be 
amiss. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. A 
Text-book. By Charles De Garmo, Cornell University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a valuable contribution to the cause of second- 
ary education which Dr. De Garmo has here made. One- 
fourth of the book is given to a general study of sec- 
ondary school principles, one-third to study of the edu- 
cational values of the various subjects, one-fourth to the 
organization of studies into curricula, and the remainder 
to elaborate appendices which are packed with informa- 
tion. The book is prepared specifically as a text-book for 
class use. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF MY GEOGRAPHY LESSONS. 
Designed and arranged by Leonard Wilbur Guess. 
New York: Hinds. Noble, and Eldredge. Paper. 80 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Certainly an excellent plan for aiding the pupil in his 
or her work in geography. It is uncomplicated yet thor- 
ough. A sample of the work done by one pupil accom- 
panies the book, which goes to prove the wisdom of the 
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design and arrangement. Superintendents may profit- 

ably consider it as an advance upon many methods of 

instruction in geography now in vogue. 

STORIES OF LONG AGO IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Dudley Odell McGovney, A. M. New York and Ma- 
nila: World Book Company. Many original illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 128 pp. 

This is a beautiful reading book for the little people 
in the Philippines, beautiful, indeed, for any children, 
but especially for those pupils because it is. written of 
their own hand, their own customs, traditions, and his- 
tory. It is in the fullest sense a Philippine book for the 
children of that land, and yet, I found myself reading 
practically every page of it just because of its strange- 
hess and interest. 

MELODY IN SPEECH. By the late Robert R. Ray- 
mond, A, M., of the Boston School of Oratory. New 
York: R. W. Raymond. Cloth. 188 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This posthumous volume deals with the chief fea 

tures of speech, expression, and-interpretation, and is by 

one who himself was one of the finest readers of Shakes- 
peare, and for some time was at the head of the Boston 

School of Oratory. The principles, precepts, and prac- 

tice of oral expression are set forth in this volume with 

great lucidity, and cannot but be of value to any one in 
love with elocutionary culture. 

RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Ly 
Professor George R. Carpenter of Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
432 pp. Price, $1.10. 

A carefully revised edition of a work published a few 
years since, and containing as it now appears all the 
material necessary for secondary school training in this 
subject. The author goes over all the ground of com- 
position in English, aided, as he is, by his experience us 
an instructor in this branch of study, and gives us in- 
valuable suggestions about the art of commendable com- 
position which every pupil should aim to thoroughly 
master. Instructors will certainly find it one of the 
most helpful productions of its kind. 


KING’S ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO OF OUR 
COUNTRY. = Springfield, Mass.: W. C. King. Cloth. 
17X18. 

This is a combination of information,—-geographieal, 
historical, industrial, commercial, educational, biozraphi- 
eal, political, and literary,—in this graphic atlas such as 
is to be found nowhere else. There is no one who does 
any thinking out of the ruts who would not find this 
“Tllustrated Portfolio” invaluable. Here are some of 
the features skilfully set forth: Discoveries, ancient 
ruins, colonization, founders, leading events, portraits by 
the hundreds, and historical scenes. All desirable facts 
regarding manufactures, mines, and agriculture. The 
political chart is especially complete. In every respect 
the information is interesting and important. 


STORIES TO TELL. Compiled by Julia Darrow 
Cowles. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 
124 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This collection of stéries is based by the compiler on 
the theory that a story to be told must essentially differ 
from a story that is simply to be read. The stories 
grouped herein have been tested, especially in the Min- 
neapolis schools, and they have won the interest of the 
children who heard them. There are thirty-eight stor- 
ies in all, and of the brightest and most tellable’ kind. 
Some of them are capable of being dramatized or used 
as the foundation of zames. It certainly is a _ choice 
collection. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 

‘*Birderaft ’? Rv Mabel Osgood Wright Price, 82.00. — “ Ger- 

man Science Reader.”’ By William H. Waite. Price, 81,00. — “ Haw- 


thorne’s Tang'ewood Tales.’’ Edited by Re bert H. Beggs. Price, 25 
cents. New York: The ?ieemillan Companv 

‘““A Little Journey to Historicand Picturesque Shrines of Central 
New England.” By F. J Koch. Price, 59 cents. “South Africa 
Today.”’ By Jennie R. White and Adelaide Smith. Pric-, 40 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company 

“ The Broadening Path.”’ Bv William Byron Forbush. (2 vols ) 
Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen & Co. 

‘**Short Papers on American Liberal Edueation.’’ By Andrew 
Fleming West. Price,75e°-nts) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Compositicn-Rhetorie By Stratton D. Brooks and Marietta 
Hubhard. New York: American Kook Company. 

“Tiniversity Hymns,’’ arranged for men’s voices. By Horatio 
Parker and H. B. Jepson. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships.”’ By R. F. Scholz and K, 
Hornbeck. London: Oxford University Press. 

**Taaac Pitman's Short Course in Shorthand.”’ Price, $1.25. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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New Text-Books for the Grades 


Baker & Carpenter Language Readers 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter, Thus the first two books deal with simple 
story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third book, the dominant element is the fairy and folk- 
tale; in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of adventure; in the fifth, the great myths of the world; and in 
the sixth, a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an introduction to general literature. 

FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+158 pp., 12mo, 25 cents net. 

By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; George R. Car- 
penter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss Katherine B. Owen, 
Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 

SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 30 cents net. 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Katherine B. Owen. 

THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi+284 pp., 12mo, 40 cents net. 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, Public School No. 
131, Brooklyn. 

FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+545 pp., 12mo, 45 cents net. 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Ida E. Robbins, Instructor in Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 

FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pp., 12mo, 55 cents net. 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Mary F. Kirchwey, Instructor in Horace Mann School, New 
York City. 

SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 12mo, 60 cents net. 
By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Jennie F, Owens, Instructor in Jersey City Training School. 


Send for descriptive circular with specimen pages 


A Modern English Course 
IN TWO BOOKS 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New York, and Ida C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability to express his own thought and to understand the 
thoughts of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the English sentence; to teach him to be effective 
in the use of language, and to have an appreciation of its higher uses in literature. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF BOOK ONE 


Interest of Student at once aroused by references to home life, child activities, school associations, familiar scenes 
in nature, the family, community, love of country and flag. 
The picture studies, reproduced in half-tone after celebrated artists, rivet attention. 


Folk lore, fable, fairy tale, imaginary journeys, letters to children in other lands, are used to broaden the interest 
and stimulate the imagination. 


The appendix gives over one hundred and twenty classified books of interest to all grades. 


— 


FEATURES OF BOOK TWO 


Book Two is designed for the advanced grammar grades. i 

The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

The arrangement of topics is logical. 

The language work holds the attention. 

The definitions are short, clear, and concise. 

The review questions are grouped at convenient intervals. 

The correction of common errors of speech receives special attention. 

The composition work is exceedingly practical and suggestive. It arouses interest, stimulates thought, and 
develops originality. 

Every lesson and outline in the Modern English course has been put to repeated tests in the grades of a large 
city system of schools. The result is workable books, teachable and simple inmethod. They secure definite results. * 


Book One 12mo, Cloth. ix-238 pages, $0.35 net 
Book Two 12mo. Cloth. xiv-396 pages, $0.60 net | 


Correspondence cordially invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
autherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southeastern Nebraska 


Educational Association, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


April 4-5-6: Southeastern Iowa, Teach- 
ers’ Association. Centreville. 

‘April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 

Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ALFRED. Benjamin P. Snow, 
for many years widely known as an 
educator, died at his residence of 
penumonia, aged seventy-six, on 
February 13. After his graduation 
at Bowdoin College in 1855, he 
taught in Evansville, Ind., and later 
became professor of Latin at Bow- 
doin. He was fora time head of 
Fryeburg Academy, and later of 
North Yarmouth Academy. For sev- 
eral years he was superintendent of 
schools in Biddeford. The death of 
his wife occurred two days before 
his, and a double funeral was held. 
Mr. Snow was a warm friend of the 
editor of the Journal of Education 
for a quarter of a century. He was 
one of the educational noblemen. 


VERMONT. 

SAXTONS RIVER. Governor F. D. 
Proctor has appointed Principal John 
D. Alger to the board of normal 
school commissioners in place of Mr. 
Ford of St. Albans, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Alger is principal of the 
Vermont Academy and former princi- 
pal of the Johnson normal school. 

BURLINGTON. March 7 and 8 
the second conference of the schools 
of Vermont with the University of 
Vermont, and the first meeting of the 
Vermont section of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England was held 
at Burlington. The schools in the 
state were well represented by their 
principals, superintendents, and clas- 
sical teachers. The following pro- 
gram was carried out:— 

Thursday p. m.—‘‘The Classical 
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Association of New England; Its In- 
ception, Aims, and Progress,” Pro- 
fessor George BE. Howes, Williams 
College, secretary of the association; 
“How may the life of the past be 
brought most vividly before the mind 
of the pupil?’ Principal Isaac 
Thomas, Burlington; discussion by 
Professor 8. F. Emerson, University 
of Vermont, Professor Myron R. San- 
ford, Middlebury College; ‘“‘The Place 
of the Classics in the Secondary 
Schools,” Principal Edward D. Col- 
lins, Johnson normal school. 

Thursday evening—Address’ of 
welcome, President M. H. Buckham, 
University of Vermont; address, “The 
Later Tradition of Vergil,’’ Professor 
Kirby F. Smith, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Friday a. m.—‘‘Methods of Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Greek and 
Latin,” Principal C. P. Howland, St. 
Johnsbury Academy; discussion by 
Miss Jessie A. Judd, Bellows Falls 
high school, and Principal J. E. Col- 
burn, Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester; “The Study of Greek 
Prose Authors,’ Professor W. S&S. 
Burrage, Middlebury College; dis- 
cussion by Principal W. A. Beebe, 
People’s Academy, Morrisville; “The 
Study of Homer,” Professor SS. E. 
Bassett, University of Vermont; dis- 
cussion by Principal M. M. Harris, 
Lyndon Institute. 

Friday p. m.—‘‘The Study of Latin 
Composition.” Professor C. V. Clark, 
Yale University: discussion by C. E. 
Putney, Burlington high = school: 
“The Study of Vergil and Ovid,” Pro- 
fessor J. E. Coodrich, University of 
Vermont; discussion by Principal E. 
G. Ham, Randolph high school; 5 
o'clock, informal reception by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Buckham. 

Friday evening—Address: 
Greek Ideal and its Relations to the 
Teaching of the History of Art.” 
Professor J. R. Wheeler, Columbia 
University. 

Nine o'clock Friday evening—Ban- 
quet of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club at the Van Ness house. 

At the mid-year bancuet of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of Vermont held 
at Burlington Friday evening, March 
8. the following speakers were intro- 
duced by the president, Principal 
Wright of Bethel: Governor F. D. 
Proctor of Proctor, President M. H. 
Buckham of the University of Ver- 
mont, Professor W. S. Burrage of 
Middlebury College. The new course 
of study for the high schools of Ver- 
mont which was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
was discussed and referred to the 
committee for certain additions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROOKLINE. The parents’ meet- 
ing in this town is composed of many 
of the leading citizens. It signifies 
much to have their influence with the 
schools. 

BEVERLY. This town is 
have an elegant new high school 
building costing $100,000. It will he 
as complete and ideal as any of its 

apacity in the United States. 


to 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. In their campaign 
for higher salaries the public school 
teachers of the city are collecting not 
only statistics as to the salaries paid 
teachers elsewhere, but figures to 
show what it costs teachers here to 
live. For the purpose of striking an 
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average the salary committee of the 
Teachers’ Association has sent out 
. circular letter asking for informa- 
ion. 

Professor Claude S. Van Tyne, 
head of the department of American 
history in the University of Michi- 
gan, has been offered the chair of 
American history in Yale University 
at a salary of $4,000 per year, a con- 
siderable increase over his present 
salary. He has not announced his 
decision. 

Cyrus French Wicker, the son of 
Cassius M. Wicker, a banker in New 
York city, was selected as the Rhodes 
scholar from Connecticut at a meet- 
ing of the committee held here Sat- 
urday afternoon. Wicker graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1905 and 
was a high-stand man, chairman of 


the Yale Courant, and a member of 
the literary society of Chi Delta 


Theta in his senior year. 

The Rockefeller gift of $32,000,000 
for educational purposes is regarded 
1s assuring for Connecticut a 
woman’s college, through the efforts 
of the Teachers’ League. 


PORTLAND. Miss Helen V. 
Bransfield, teacher of English at 
the Portland high school, has re- 


signed to become a teacher of Latin 
in Sacred Heart Academy, Awatana, 
Minnesota. She graduated in 1900 
from Portland high school, and ‘in 
1904 from Wesleyan University. 

HARTFORD. Arrangements have 
been concluded at Trinity College 
whereby the French classes, hitherto 
in charge of Professor Martin, will 
be conducted by Arnold Huizinga. 
Mr. Huizinga is a graduate of the 
University of Groningen, where he 
was given the degree of B. S. in 1896. 
He received the degree of M. A. from 
Princeton University in 1904, and the 
degree of B. D. from Yale in 1905. 
During the academic year 1905-06 he 
was assistant professor of French in 
the State University of Iowa. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 
BINGHAMTON. The 
have had a slight increase 
the past year. 


teachers 
in salary 


NEW JERSEY. 

MANASQUAN. Samuel B. Van 
Stone, who during the past sixteen 
years has been principal of the hich 
school at Manasquan, and for some 
time previous to his college work 
was a prominent educator in the state 
of New York. has received, unsol'c- 
ited, a very flattering call as profes- 
sor of mathematies in one of our 
best colleges. A handsome salary 
comes with the call. This to many 
would he a strong temptation to ac- 
cept, but to Professor Van Stone it is 
not. <A final decision is not required 
before June. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


On10. 

COLUMBUS. The school 
has taken a practical step in advance 
by initiating an experiment for util- 
izing school buildings to their full 
possibilities. Not onlv during school 
hours and by the children, has the 
board decreed, but at all reasonable 
times and by all the people shall 
these buildings be used. The _ pri- 
mary aim is to provide in -the schools, 
when not in use for their regular 
work, opportunities for recreation, en- 


| | 
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tertainment, and instruction as far 
as the needs demand and available 
funds will allow. ‘The first experi- 
ment will be tried in the Medary- 
avenue school, where a body of citi- 
zens has formed a society for the con- 
duct of the work. Other centres will 
be organized and other buildings 
brought into use as interest develops. 
The movement is somewhat distin- 
guished from others in that adults 
not connected with the department 
of education have taken in hand the 
direction of the centre. This. will 
tend to develop in both adults and 
children a stronger and more general 
community interest than ean be se- 
cured by any other process. 

STEUBENVILLE. Superintendent 
Edward M. Van Cleve brought 
out the most beautiful souvenir of 
their new Wells high school that we 
have seen issued by any city on ac- 
count of a new public high school 
building. This building, occupied 
this year for the first time, is the first 
high school building the city has had. 
The building is 101 by 181 feet. The 
souvenir contains thirty-five beautiful 
views of the exterior and interior of 
the building. 


INDIANA. 
VINCENNES. The university of 
this place gets $120,000 from the 
state on an old claim against the 
state. The bill was passed over the 
governor's veto and there is great re- 
joicing hereabouts. 


IOWA. 

GRINNELL. As the culminating 
gift in a series of handsome benefac- 
tions to the same school, the Rev. 
James L. Hill, a retired Congrega- 
tional minister now living in Salem, 
Mass., will give to Iowa College a 
union building to be modeled after 
the Harvard union. Iowa College is 
not only the alma mater of Mr. Hill, 
but his father, who was a graduate of 
Bowdoin and immigrated to lowa 
when a young man, contributed the 
first dollar toward its foundation. A 
number of years ago Mr. Hill and 
his brother contributed $2,000 to the 
school, the income from which was 
to be devoted to the Hill prize to be 
awarded on commencement day to 
the student showing most excellence 
in extemporaneous address. Mr. 
Hill is a noted Christian Endeavor 
worker and lecturer, and is a promi- 
nent owner of the Christian En- 
deavor World. 

CLARINDA. Miss’ Jessie 
is making many happy hits in her 
first months as county superintend- 
ent, not the least of which was the 
arrangement for the Page County 
Educational rally on March 2. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Augustus J. Cheney, 
seventy years old, died from a para- 
lytic stroke on February 27 at his 
home, Oak Park. His widow, Sybil 
Sinclair Cheney, and a son, Lafayette 
M. Cheney, survive him. Mr. Cheney 
was on his way to the city Sunday 
afternoon, when he was overcome. 
He fell on the tracks of the North- 
western railroad, and was rescued 
from an approaching train by a po- 
liceman. He was buried on his sev- 
entieth birthday. He was a native of 
Byfield, Mass., and many years ago 
became a_ resident of Walworth 
County, Wis. He organized the 
Forty-ninth Wisconsin infantry, U. 


Field 
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S. A., and became its captain. Later 
he was made major. r. Cheney 
was once commander of Phil Sheri- 
dan post, G. A. R. For many years 
he had been identified with the book 
business, being western manager for 
Webster's International dictionary 
when he died. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

VERMILION. Dr. F. B. Gault, 
the recently-elected president of the 
State University, was for several 
years president of the Idaho State 
University, and later of Whitworth 
College, Tacoma, of which city he 
was the first superintendent of 
schools, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


At the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association the list of offi- 
cers elected was as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Kuykendall, Fort Smith; 
corresponding secretary, H. 8S. Tray- 
lor, Little Rock; recording secretary, 
Miss Olive Chandler, Searcy; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sue Barclay, Little Rock; 
member board of trustees, D. T. Rog- 
ers; vice-presidents for congressional 
districts, first, A. L. Hutchins; sec- 
ond, F. G. May; third, J. L. Bond; 
fourth, W. Miller; fifth, J. S. Cheek; 
sixth, J. H. Thatch; seventh, Miss 
Bulger. 


> 


It is interesting to note that D. J. 
George of New York city is establish- 
ing a commercial section of reference 
books in the Bryson library, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
This is a very important step towards 
the advancement of commercial edu- 
cation, and he earnestly solicits the 
assistance of publisher, proprietor, or 
teacher, and of all who may be inter- 
ested in the uplifting of commercial 
education. Besides being a student 
of the above institution, Mr. George 
is an active commercial teacher of 
some twelve years’ experience. Any- 
one wishing to contribute a few vol- 
umes on commercial subjects can do 


so by communicating with Mr, 
Ceorge, 3ryson library, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


— —_ — 


FOILED. 

Johnny Jones—‘My sister has been 
took with the measles, teacher.” 

Teacher—“‘Then you'd better go 
home at once, Johnny, and stay there 
till she gets well.” 

Freddy Brown—“Please, teacher, 
Johnny’s sister is stopping with his 
aunt in Chicago.” 
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NOTHIN’ DOIN’. 


“Tom, you're the idol of my heart.” 
Her cheek caressed his head— 
He knew a “touch” was coming; 
“Nix, 
The idol’s broke,” he said. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 te August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, ee: Education (Histo 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, ~~ German, 
Greek, History (American an European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


IF ANY OF OUR READERS 


know of any young lady who would like to 
enter Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, or Bos- 
ton University next September, and who 
needs —— preparation, the Editor of ‘‘The 
Journal’’ will be happy to tell her of one of 
the very best Boarding Schools in New Eng- 
land which she may enter at once and complete 
her preparation at very moderate rates for 
the balance of the year. Write US AT ONCE. 


Can be obtained in any quantity from 


USCUSCS CSCS 


SEEDS for SCHOOLS@ 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson, 
3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
does notcontain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy te 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union N.Y. 


WHAT 


SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘“cheap” or do you choose a “‘system’’ whose articles have for 25 years 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
‘We have something New, called the Holden “T” Binder! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


as dangerous to those who handle 
them as to those against whom they 
are directed. A series of accidents 
in the French navy illustrates this 
fact. It is but a short time since 
world-wide sympathy was enlisted 
for the crew of the submarine boat 
Lutin,. sixteen in number, who were 
drowned at the bottom of the sea 
through some mischance to the steer- 
ing apparatus. Now comes a far 
more shocking accident in an explo- 
sion of the powder magazines on the 
battleship Iena, while lying in the 
harbor at Toulon. The ship had but 
just been inspected and made ready 
to join the Mediterranean squadron. 
She was one of the best ships in the 
French navy and carried a crew of 
more than 600 men. The first explo- 
sion came without warning, and was 
followed by explosion after explo- 
sion, which scattered masses of metal 
in all directions. These missiles and 
the flames which broke out on the 
ship prevented prompt succor. Alto- 
gether about eighty were killed, 
among them the commander of the 
ship and the chief of staff of the 
squadron. The disaster is ascribed 
to the explosion of a torpedo, which 
started off the magazines. 


AN ASSASSINATION BUL- 
GARIA. 


Outside of Russia, the political as- 
sassin is nowhere more active than 
in the little principality of Bulgaria. 
His latest victim is M. Petkoff, the 
premier, who was shot and instantly 
killed by an unknown man_ while 
walking in a garden at Sofia. A 
dozen years ago, M. Petkoff, then a 
newspaper man, was riding in a car- 
riage with the eminent Bulgarian 
statesman, Stambuloff, who had but 
recently been forced to resign the 
premiership, when the carriage wis 
stopped by a band of desperadoes, 
who shot and hacked Stambuloff un- 
til he fell mortally injured with 
more than twenty wounds. four 
years previously, M. Beltcheff, min’s- 
ter of finance, was killed while in 
company with Stambuloff, by an as- 
sassin who probably mistook him for 
Stambuloff himself. It was com- 
monly believed in Bulgaria that the 
murderers of Stambuloff were mem- 
bers of the government which  suc- 


ceeded him. Madame Stambuloff 
created a sensation at the trial of the 
alleged assassins by openly making 
this charge in the most dramatic 
fashion. The path of statesmanship 
in Bulgaria is stained with blood. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as Complete as pos+1- 

ble the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities. Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


Arrangements are now being  be- 
gun for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Oberlin College. 
The committee which has this in 
charge has for its chairman Dr. C. E. 
St. John, who has recently been made 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. This celebration will occur 
June 19-25, 1908. The purpose of 
this reunion is in a general way to 
bring together the widely distributed 
Oberlin family. Not only the alumni 
but also all those who have ever 
studied in Oberlin are expected to 
be present. It is planned to issue a 
general catalog of graduates and 
former students which will contain 
more than 30,000 names. L. D. 
Harkness has this in charge. Be- 
sides being a general reunion it will 
be a celebration that will be suitable 
to the history of Oberlin and the con- 
tributions Oberlin has made in the 
life of the nation and the world. It 
will consist partly in a great educa- 
tional conference in which questions 
of particular concern to colleges will 
be discussed by men of national repu- 
tation. Some of the classes are de- 
laying or advancing their regular re- 
unions in order to participate in this 
one. In no way is the reunion 
planned for financial purposes. 

The annual catalog of Western 
Reserve University for this year 
shows the number of students en- 
rolled to be the largest in the history 
of the university, over 900. The 
number of instructors and officers is 
207. The catalog indicates many no- 
table advances made by the univer- 
sity during recent years. In 1894 
there were less than 400 students in 
all departments. In the thirteen 
years since then, the number has in- 
creased 125 per cent. Among the 
evidences of advancement being 
made and about to be made are the 


chair of sociology, the chemical 
building, the chair of experimental 
medicine on the John Hay fund, the 
M. A. Hanna chair of political sci- 
ence, and the new gymnasium. Be- 
tween $600 and $700 were raised 
during the past year by the univer- 
sity, for the creation and improve- 
ment of the special undertakings. 


The trustees of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University an- 
nounce an anonymous gift of $400,- 
000 for a building and equipment 
for a school of domestic economy, 
and an additional gift of $50,000 
from another anonymous benefactor 
for the necessary extension of the 
heating plant. They also announced 
contributions from various sources 
of $500,000 to complete the “first 
million” endowment fund of the in- 
stitution. The total endowment of 
Teachers’ College now amounts to 
$1,073.948, of which John D. Rocke- 
feller has given nearly half. 

NOT IMPRESSED. 

“What did that small boy savy when 
you told him he might grow up to be 
president of the United States?” said 
one school trustee. 

“It didn’t seem to impress him,” 
answered the other. “He said nearly 
everybody was being mentioned for 
that position nowadays.’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Superintendent, Indiana, $1,400. 


Music and Drawing, Pennsylvania, $75 a 
month. 


Music, New York, S6v0-$s00. 
Grammar Grades, No. Dakota, $0 a month. 


Manual Training and Science, No. Dakota, 
$75 a month. 


High School Principal, Maine, $700. 


Latin and Greek (man), private school, New 
Jersey. 


Science and Mathematics, private school, 
New Jersey. 


Send for particulars, giving training an@ 
experience. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


| 
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Bird Day Exercise. 


(Continued from page 319.} 


May.— 

When the nights are clear and still, 
Sounding o’er the distant hill, 

We can hear the whip-poor-will, 
“Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,” 
Lonely sounding whip-poor-will. 
Enter Whip-poor-will.— 

May be I am not as gay 

As my neighbors are, who may 
Sing a longer song, and wear 
Plumage far more bright and fair, 
Still | am the farmer’s friend, 
And will serve him to the end; 
Insects which his plants annoy, 
’Tis my pleasure to destroy; 

In the night my feast I make, 
Moths and grasshoppers I take, 
Even ants my crop will fill, 
“Whip-poor-will.” 

May to Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
Lovely bird, with rosy breast, 

Tell us where you got your nest— 
Tell us what you love to eat, 

For we know your song is sweet. 
Enter Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
Nature everywhere is kind, 

Seeds and berries we can find, 
But we dote on worms and slugs, 
Beetles and potato bugs. 

Ladies gladly would caress us, 
And the farmers well may bless us, 
Since both use and beauty we 
Well combine, as all agree. 
May.— 

Bobolink, bobolink, 

You have traveled far I think, 
Over many a vale and hill 

Since your winter in Brazil. 

But your merry song I hear 
Soaring upward sweet and clear. 
Enter Bobolink.— 


Bobolink, let me think! 

No, you're not the boy 

Who tried to destroy 

The pretty nest we made 

On the ground in the shade. 

If you find it 

Never mind it. 

3etter not 

Touch the spot! 

For our eggs are there, 

We have none to spare. 

One, two, three, 

Bob-o'lin kum, wheedle, see! 

May.— 

Sweet Spring, so many birds we 
bring you, 

So many joyous songs they sing you, 

*Twould tire you much to see or hear 
them, 

But let your presence ever cheer 
them— 

Let them live in love’s completeness, 

Let them fill your realm with sweet- 
ness, 

Since they love you well— 

Just one more who waits to meet 
you, 

Just one more desires to greet you, 

Gentle, trusting little chippy 

Would her story tell. 

Chipping bird.— 

Chippy, chippy, chippy, oh, I love you, 
Spring, 

Love the leaves and budding flowers, 
which your fairies bring. 

Man is very kind to me, helps me 
more and more, 

And I often build my nest close be- 
side his door. 

In the trailing trumpet-vine, fitting 
place I see, 

Smooth and round our little nest, 
made of hair, will be. 

Then three fragile, pale-blue eggs, 
we will place with care, 
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Who that saw them e’er would 
dream birds were hiding there! 
Tiny, helpless little ones, yet they 
grow to be 
Summer birds, who chirp and sing, 
chipping birds like me. 
Spring to the birds.— 
Well, my birds, the time draws near 
When good summer will be here, 
Ere you go to meet her, pray 
Give one concert here to-day 
To your many friends. 
I would hear your voices blending 
In a happy song ascending 
Ere my short reign ends. 
Song of birds; tune: “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas” in “School Chimes,” and in 
“Flag of the Free,’ No. 1.— 
From green fields and islands fair 
By warm breezes fanned, 
Queen of song, with fairy throng, 
We come at your command. 
Life is sweet, with joy we greet 
Each happy, happy day, 
We build with skill, our homes we 
fill, 
And sing along our way. 


At your call we gladly haste 
From where’er we roam; 
All so fair, so free from care, 
In our native home. 
Life is sweet, with joy we greet 
Each happy, happy day. 
We build with skill, our homes we 
fill, 
And sing along our way. 


Last year’s homes await us still 
Fashioned with such care. 
Friendly skies above us rise 
When we linger there. 
Life is sweet, with joy we greet 
Each happy, happy day, 
We build with skill, our homes we 
fill, 
And sing along our way. 
School (in concert).— 


Dear birds, we're glad to greet you, 
With each returning spring, 
We're always glad to meet you, 
And hear the notes you sing. 
We thank you for your beauty, 
We thank you for your song, 
Your lives of love and duty 
We gladly would prolong. 


The world, indeed, were dreary, 
Without your notes of cheer, 

And all your friends would weary 
Of insects, too, we fear. 

We're glad that we have known you, 
Your names and all of that, 

We would not shoot nor stone you, 
Nor wear you on a hat. 

CLOSING SONG (by all, accompan- 
ied by bird whistles; tune: “Hail 
to the Brightness of Zion’s Glad 
Morning” * ).— 

Sing of the sweetness and gladness 

of spring-time, 
Joy of the woods which in slumber 
have lain, 

Farth has awakened in blossoms of 

beauty, 
Winter, the tyrant, no longer shall 
reign. 


Swift at thy bidding, oh, gentle 
queen-mother, 
Hastened thy birds over moun- 
tain and sea, 
Waving adieu to the isles of the 
ocean, 
Winging and singing their welcome 
to thee. 


Earth is rejoicing 
bounty, 


in promise of 


*This may also be sung to tune of “Stars 
Trembling O’er Us” by repeating last line of 
each verse. 
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Seed-time and harvest thy favor 
shall bring, 
Thus far the blessings of bird-time 
and spring-time 
Gratefully, joyfully, ever we sing. 


National Educational Association. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The executive committee of the 
National Educational Association an- 
nounces the selection of Los Angeles, 
California, as the place of meeting in 
convention for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary, July 8-12, 1907. 

Review of events:— 

AS announced a year ago, San 
Francisco was selected for the an- 
nual convention of 1906 in accordance 
with a general desire of our members 
to meet on the Pacific coast, infiu- 
enced largely by the sincere cordial- 
ity of the invitation extended by the 
city of San Francisco and the state of 
California, and the very favorable 
rates and ticket conditions granted 
by the transcontinental railroads. 

Arrangements for that meeting had 
been completed which were consid- 
ered the most perfect ever made for 
any convention. The program-bul- 
letin announcing these arrangements, 
as well as all programs for the gen- 
eral sessions and the departments, 
was in type when the partial destruc- 
tion of San Francisco by fire made 
the meeting impossible. 

After the fire, the citizens and 
teachers of San Francisco with char- 


acteristic energy and loyalty to their: 


invitation proposed to entertain the 
association, on the dates announced, 
in a model camp on the beautiful 
Piedmont Hills back of Oakland—the 
meetings to be held in Oakland, 
Berkeley, and in the halls of the Uni- 
versity of California. It did not 
seem to the executive committee wise 
to accept this proposal or to allow 
our afflicted friends to add to their al- 
ready heavy burdens. 

Los Angeles also generously of- 
fered, subject to San Francisco’s ap- 
proval and co-operation, to entertain 
the “San Francisco Convention” in 
that city without change of date or 
essential arrangements. This plan 
was also regarded as inadvisable on 
account of the strong sentiment 
among officers and members in favor 
of abandonment of the convention for 
the year and meeting in California in 
some later year. 

Although the Los Angeles invita- 
tion was open for acceptance this 
year, if desired, it was generally un- 
derstood that the association would 
hold its fiftieth anniversary meeting 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in which city it 
was organized in 1857. 

The executive committee made 
early application to the passenger de- 
partment of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion for the usual railroad rates and 
ticket conditions for a meeting in 
Philadelphia; but that association 
held a special meeting January 2, 
1907, and took adverse action on our 
application on the ground that, in 
their opinion, the collection of our 
membership fee could not be legally 
continued and that, therefore, they 
were not willing to make such an ar- 
rangement for our meeting in VPhila- 
delphia. 

While these negotiations were go- 
ing on we received a very cordial re- 
newal of the invitation from the city 
of Los Angeles to hold the anniver- 
sary convention in that city, provid- 
ing satisfactory rates could not be se- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER! ACENCY 


Racellent facilities Manual. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies P23"°" 


. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Weshinctn 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 r Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


®™TEACHERS: EXCHANGE 126 st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


AGENCY: 
mE SCIENCE’ 
For Teachers of any subject can coach 
lists in sical Trainin : 


best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. - , 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


Keep Your Lisht- 
Rod Up: 


We want teachers of all subjects. 40 
vacancies in January. Send for Form 
B. Free registration. No Position, 


No Pay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO, 
245 Broadway, N.Y 
HER available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
TEAC Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


he Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
to rural teachers. lf address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


WRITE US Wien You A PosiTION 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


" and CERTIFICATES for Public ublic and 
Private and Socie 
Stock ai FILLING 


ustrated catalog 


nd special 

A SPECIALTY. 
samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE 245 Bway, N. 


F. H. CLARK, [igr. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales.. Beggs [Ed 
The Broadening Path (2 vols.)....-.......°°°°"" Forbush F. Bowen & Co., Indianapolis =— 
Little Stories of Germany..... Dutton American Book Co., N. 40 
Brock & Hubbard — 
A Moosehead Journal and Other Papers....... Lowell Hou; ghton, Miftin & ©o., Boston 15 
Carlyle On Heroes and Hero Worship.......-.. Adams (Ed) 
The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne Stearms B. Lienbeoets Co., I aie _ 2.00 
Human Personality Myers Longmans, Green & Co. N. 3.00 
Literary Forgeries, Farrer 2.25 


Short Papers on American Liberal Education West Charles inion’ s Sons, Chicago .75 


A Little oureey to Historic and Picturesque 


Shrines of New England..............----- Koch A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 50 
University Parker & Jepson  A.S. Barnes & Co., N. 
Oxford and the Rt Rhodes Scholarships Scholz & Hornbeck Oxford Univ ersity Press, N. _Y- — 
A Break in Ruhl Outing Pub. Co., 
Pitmanic Walton Isaac Pitman & Sons, 15 

hort Course in Shorthan 
Ricketts Laird & Lee, Chicago 250 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Zweite for Catalogues 


w Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Ay Information, 


427-29 West 23d St For women only. Especial attention is 


COMPANY @z New York called to the new course of Household Arts. 
4 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 


Principal 
250 Devonshire Street, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


N. B. Dept. 


National Educational Association. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


cured for Philadelphia. This invita- 
tion was unanimously supported by 
the chamber of commerce and the 
educational authorities of Los Anze- 
les as well as by the members of thle 
State Teachers’ Association held in 
Fresno and of the Southern Cal for- 
nia Teachers’ Association held in Los 
Angeles, both during the recent holi- 
days. It was accompanied by a 
guaranty of 5,000 advance members 
from the state of California, and as- 
surances of 10,000 from the Pacific 
coast and Rocky mountain states. 

After receiving notice of the final 
action of the Trunk lines the execu- 
tive committee voted to accept the 
Los Angeles invitation, and to au- 
thorize the announcement of that 
city as the place of convention in 
July, 1907. 

The plan and general arrangements 
under consideration provide for the 
sale of tickets from June 22 to July 
5, inclusive, for extension of tickets 
for return until September 15, and for 
other details in accord with the an- 
nouncements made a year ago for the 
proposed convention at San Francisco 
in 1906. 

A very extensive series of excur- 
sions will follow the convention. The 
| railroads of California offer special 
|rates to a great number of attractive 

points in California, particularly to 
the many vacation resorts along the 
Pacific coast, extending from San 
| Diego to San Francisco; into the up- 
per Sacramento valley, to the Yo e.:n- 
ite park, and to the various po‘nts in 
the Siskiyous, the Coast range and 
Sierra Nevada mountains. Especial 
care will be taken to accommodate 
teachers who may wish to spend a 
part or all of their vacation at the 
beautiful seaside or mountain resorts 
of California. Special guide books 
will be issued giving full information 
as to rates and accommodations for 
comfortable and economical living at 
these vacation points. The official 
program-bulletin, to be issued about 
April 1, will give particulars of these 
matters. 

Work is already under way on the 
general and department programs 
for the Los Angeles convention. The 
programs which, had been completed 
for the San Francisco meeting last 
July will be largely used with such 
changes as circumstances may _ re- 
quire. 

The anniversary volume which was 
expected would be ready for issue 
this month will be still longer delayed 
to secure important historical matter. 
It is now expected to issue it in 
March. 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
President N. E. A, 
Irwin Shepard, secretary N. E. A. 
Winona, Minn. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. — 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 
KEITH'S. | During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 


were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 

“The Rocking Chair Girls.’ Syd | the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at C ardiff, 

East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hussell, and Sharon Spri N.Y. 

Grant, John Hyams and Lelia MeIn- | Du Bois, Pa. ; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amste rdam | . L. Tay $08 2 F ws 
Realleclaira Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. Fish ilton, Pa.; anc 
tyre, the Belleclaire brothers, Alice | Robert H. Seven, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teache — Caroline H. Annable, James- 
and Henry Taylor, Coakley, and Me-| town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae Haley and Grace P. Gillett 
| Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; M. Stack and Edna C. Fear 
sride, Raffayette’s dogs, Zay Hol-| Hornell: E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica, 

: A | and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 

land, Beaumont’s ponies, and tte | such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Olieveira trio will be the leading fea- | Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New ‘Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 


ras § Faith’s for RE a | Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary Campion, Westbury Station; 
ture = at Keith's for th we ek com- | Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Me ‘illiams, Ww hitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
mencing Monday, March 25. It is a} 


»0intments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O., 
bill particularly strong in comedy | Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth "Trayhe rn, Geneva, O.: Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
und “sight acts” and will ake ¥ | and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F: Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
ma you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
snappy and varied program. Nellie | ageney. 

Florede, a cute soubrette, leads the | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
Rocking Chair Girls in one of te 
most novel acts of the day. It is full | 
of surprises, with a sensational fin- 


ish. Syd Grant is a Boston boy wh me: TEACHERS’ 
has won a place for himself among ‘g A G E N Cc ¥ 


the leaders in the monologue line. 
“Two Hundred Wives” is the odd 
title of the odd skit with which Jon ‘POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 
Hvams and Lelia MelIntyre make 

merriment. Coakley and MeBride 
are two of the cleverest comedians | 
who appear in burnt-cork and = are 
als great dancers, ‘The “sight | AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Will include the Belleclaire brothers and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern~ 
in a strikingly original heavy gym- | esses, of every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


astic exhibition: Alice Taylor, le ddress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recognized champion among marks- | 

women, who is assisted by Henry 

Taylor; Raffayette’s dogs, canines THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

who do some extraordinary acrobatic |¢, J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

feats; Beaumont’s ponies, a troupe cf | LARGE CL LENTAGE , result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions tilled in 28 State 
pretty little animals who perform |U niversities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
manv novel tricks and the Kee'e, | 4Y and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


brothers,- who excel as bag-punchers. | 
Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency’ 7° Fifth Avenue 


The musical features will be con- 
New York 


2 UbITOAIUM: 


tributed by Zay Holland, a talented | 


Violinist, and the Olieveira trio, Who | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
play upon a variety of instruments. | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTT, ter 
Also on the program will be the Two | 


HICA GO 
sketch; Chefalo and Capretta “The A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURFE 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing 
Wizards in White,” and the’ kineto- NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
graph. Monday, April 1. will mark now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
the commencement of Vesta 


toria’s engagement. with good general education wanted for department work in 
"" PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
+ . sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s a 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or furt 
SURTHE Row y information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
FURTHER TROUBLE IN MOR 101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
OCCO. 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Innocent Tourist (in Morocco) —“I 


like ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


gret, sir. They no yet arrive. We Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
The Sketch. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. =. 
7 | SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
AMENDMENT ACCEPTED | Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
Hicks—“That man _ is positively | sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
dishonest!” | Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an inc rease in every 
Wicks—‘“From what I have heard | department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
you tell, I should say that he was su- Address HENRY SABIN, 


perlatively dishonest.”—Somerville | Manhattan Building. DEs Mores, Iowa 
Journal. | 
A WOEFUL TAIL. 


“They say that when an ostrich is | @ Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
surprised he hides his head in the| | every part of the country. 


and. | 

“T wish to thunder he'd ovedenh:| Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. - . + Boston, Mass. 
ingly hide his tail there,’ observed . 
the man who had just settled a blood- | Agency | wm. F. SABVIS 


‘ | ALVIN F. PEASE. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT = TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

pee. ere Se INSU RANCE. No need of | Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 
fully, hea at The Se nee | for Teachers 

Seerhern Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th | BIG DEMAND WE NEED YOU 


t. New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


ANEW | 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— oR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


| 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s | 


Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
grat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 


ion.”’—U. 8S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’-— PRESIDENT 


EvroT, HARVARD. 


“eg emer strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 


tion o 
present interest of society.”’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. oF VA. 


“ T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 


reading.’”’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 


{RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“*It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’-—SuPpERINTEN- 


DENT GREENWOOD. 


“T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 


California.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELLOR 


FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’”’-— STATE SUPER- 


INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 


DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th =) 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ; $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


thus far devised. 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, se $ 


Price, 20 cents 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 


As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, 33 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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